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THE ADMINISTRATION AND CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 


T is not unlike jesting with a serious subject to speak of the 
prospects of civil-service reform after the shocks which the 
reform has received from the hands of its avowed friends, the mem- 
bers of the present Administration. Prospects, in the sense of 
hopes, shine, in this connection, by their absence ; and the public 
may well be excused for weariness and indifference as to a subject 
which has gone so far on its way to dusty death in the pigeon-holes 
of Mr. Hayes’s Cabinet. The sense of tired disgust is the more 
irresistible because less than three years ago the country was led 
to expect great things from Mr. Hayes and the men who sup- 
ported him. During the Presidential campaign of 1876 he was 
the acknowledged representative of reform. His nomination at 
Cincinnati by the Republican party was largely due to the be- 
lief that he was negatively if not positively friendly to the reform 
movement. After his letter of acceptance this belief was changed 
to one more strong, and those who had watched with pain the 
last flickering gleam of reform purpose die out in the mind of 
President Grant, accepted with delight the declarations which 
Mr. Hayes voluntarily made. Mr. Schurz’s prompt entrance upon 
the canvass with his usual energy, directness, and frankness con- 
firmed these hopes, and they ripened into confidence when the 
newly-elected President proclaimed in his inaugural address prin- 
ciples of the most satisfactory character. ‘‘I ask the attention of 
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the public,’’ he said, on that memorable occasion, ‘‘ to the para- 
mount necessity of reform in our civil service—a reform not 
merely as to certain abuses and practices of so-called official patron- 
age, which have come to have the sanction of usage, in the several 
departments of the government, but a change in the system of 
appointment itself—a reform that shall be thorough, radical, and 
complete—a return to the principles and practices of the founders 
of the government. They neither expected nor desired from public 
officers any partisan service. They meant that public officers should 
owe their whole service to the government and to the people. 
They meant that the officer should be secure in his tenure as long 
as his personal character remained untarnished and the performance 
of his duties satisfactory. They held that appointments to office 
were not to be made nor expected merely as rewards for partisan 
services, nor merely on the nomination of members of Congress as 
being entitled in any respect to the control of such appointments.”’ 

These were brave words indeed. Nothing like them had ever 
been heard from the lips of a President of the United States. 
They seemed to show that Mr. Hayes knew what was wanted, and 
how it was to be had. There was no evasion, no equivocation, in 
them. He brushed aside as unworthy of any thing but exposure 
the hollow pretence of piecemeal reform by means of isolated good 
appointments. He threw down the flimsy barrier behind which 
President Grant had sought to screen his abandonment of the policy, 
and gave notice to members of Congress that the reform might be 
helped by them, but that they had no right to interfere with it, and 
that their interference would not be tolerated. Then, with an em- 
phasis which at the time seemed as significant and scrious as it now, 
in the light of after events, seems ridiculous, he gave notice that 
his reliance was not upon politicians, but upon the people; that 
‘‘both political parties were virtually pledged to give their un- 
reserved support ’’ to the principles which he had announced ; 
and that ‘‘the united voice and will of the whole country ’’ was in 
favor of the reform. In direct proportion to the clearness and 
completeness of Mr. Hayes’ avowals as to his reform purposes 
have been the disappointment and discouragement which have 
been produced by his entire neglect to carry themout. ‘‘Or ere 
those shoes were old’’ with which he mounted the steps of the 
Capitol to make proclamation of his high resolve he seems to 
have forgotten that he had formed or published it. It were ques- 
tioning too nicely to ask whether or not he was sincere in what he 
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said. The solution of that problem would be no consolation to the 
country and no kindness to him. Nothing could be passed to his 
credit for sincerity that must not be charged against him for weak- 
ness, irresolution, and utter incapacity to understand his opportun- 
ities and his duties. If we doubt his good intention and take the 
other horn of the dilemma, we must be at a loss to understand 
what he expected to gain by professions which, if they were not 
sincere, were so soon to be ignored. For a few weeks after Mr. 
Hayes’ inauguration there were frequent despatches from Washing- 
ton to the effect that the Cabinet was sitting in consultation on the 
subject of reform ; that all the members were heartily in sympathy 
with the Executive ; finally, that Mr. Schurz and Mr. Evarts (who 
was credited with being an ardent reformer, mainly because his fre- 
quent protestations had never been put to the test of action) were 
engaged in drawing up a set of rules which would be carefully 
matured, and then would be firmly and uniformly applied to carry 
out the principles laid down in the inaugural. It is not generally 
known how much truth there was in these statements. If there 
were such consultations, and if Mr. Schurz spent much of his valu- 
able time in conferring with Mr. Evarts on the subject, nothing, or 
less than nothing, came of it. The only “ rule’’ promulgated was 
the famous one concerning the part officers of the civil service 
should take in politics, and this was peculiarly illustrative of the 
President’s frame of mind, since no officer knew what it meant, 
and the President would never tell. Naturally, in practice, it was 
worthless. 

Of the heads of departments at Washington, it is not to be dis- 
puted that the Secretary of the Interior is the only one who has any 
clear conception of, or strong attachment to, systematic reform. It 
is in his department alone that action has been taken according to 
any ascertained principles or with any consistent motive. It would 
be trying to the modesty of the other Cabinet officers to give them 
credit for merits which they do not profess to have, and it is only 
too well known that none of them do profess to have the merit of 
following any specific system of reform in the administration of 
their offices. From Mr. Key, who was avowedly placed in charge 
of the postal service, not as a civil-service reformer, but as a repre- 
sentative of the President’s Southern policy—as a hostage, so to 
speak, to secure the confidence of the South—to Mr. Sherman, who 
is as firm a partisan as he is wavering as a financier, none of the 
Cabinet, so far as the public is aware, claims to have any precisely- 
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defined plan of permanent reform by which to guide his action 
with reference to appointments and promotions. None of them, 
so far as the public knows, has done any thing which would make it 
more difficult for a successor, whether Democrat, Republican, or 
nondescript, to dispense patronage as a reward for political services. 
Mr. Schurz modestly, but with great perseverance and fidelity, has 
certainly done his best to apply the ground principles of reform, 
and to establish them so firmly that they shall be respected to some 
degree at least by any one who may come after him. And it is 
precisely because he has done so that the actual and immediate 
improvement in his office is conceded. 

While Mr. Hayes has done nothing for lasting reform, he has 
done much to hinder it. The public have a clearer idea of what 
reform must be, but they are greatly disheartened as to ever get- 
ting it. The President appeared to understand the principles of 
reform, and he had the power to apply them if he would. He was 
mistaken in saying that the “‘ united voice and will of the whole 
country’’ demanded reform, though there was a reform sentiment 
strong enough to sustain him had he thrown himself upon it. But 
he did not. There was nothing for reformers to do but to swallow 
their grief and humiliation as best they might. Had the President 
made an issue with Congress he would have won. The controlling 
portion of public opinion would have sustained him. But public 
opinion can not act in avacuum. It remains to be seen whether 
there is energy and virtue enough to force a solution of the problem 
of reform through the President or independently of him. 

It must be confessed that the enterprise has something of the 
hopelessness of the puzzle how to lift one’s self by one’s boot- 
straps. The place for the fulcrum is not easy to see. The object of 
the movement must be primarily to separate office-holders, as such, 
from politics or at least to stop the distribution of offices as polit- 
ical rewards. This can only be done through an Executive or 
through a Congress, or both, who are deeply indebted to the system 
to be abolished, and who are ready to perpetuate it for their own 
profit. This presents the most important phase of the problem. 
Inefficiency and corruption in the public service are not the only or 
even the chief reasons for the destruction of the patronage system ; 
though undoubtedly it produces those effects. No man who is 
familiar with the details of administration at Washington or else- 
where under the Federal Government can pretend that work is gen- 
erally done by the Federal officers as thoroughly, carefully, or even 
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as honestly as similar work is done in private establishments. But 
it might be admitted that the Federal work is done on the whole as 
well as we can hope to get it done—for it will never be done as well 
as private work—and that it is done better than similar work under 
other governments, which in some departments is true. Yet even 
after this admission, it would still be of the utmost importance 
to the country that the system should be changed, that the public 
employment should cease to be the spoils of the victors in electoral 
struggles. It is not so much the fact that politics demoralize the 
service, though they actually do so, and in a degree little under- 
stood by those who have not examined the matter closely, as it is 
that the present system utterly demoralizes politics, which makes it 
necessary to have reform. Universal suffrage is at best a clumsy 
instrument of government, and’ must always be so; but a good 
many of its worst difficulties might be removed by what is now 
generally accepted as a thorough system of civil-service reform, 
We shall always have ignorance, popular passion, demagogism, and 
unscrupulous ambition to contend with under any possible form 
of popular rule. But these evils are aggravated and added to by 
the present civil-service system, which makes many thousand non- 
elective offices directly or indirectly prizes to be contended for at 
every election, and thus creates professional politicians and makes 
the existence of such a class inevitable. Even if reckless and un- 
principled men were incited to enter politics only for the honor, the 
direct profit, or the opportunities of fraudulent gain offered by the 
offices actually elective, there would still be cnough of them to render 
honest and efficient government in a country like ours very hard to 
get. But when to these incentives we add the possession or distribu- 
tion of vast numbers of purely administrative posts, each with a de- 
sirable salary, and clothed with the curious attraction which hangs 
about a public employment, we make not only possible but certain 
the enlistment of a great body of mercenaries on one side or the 
other in every political contest. We supply the motive-power, be- 
sides inviting the construction, of the “‘ political machinc,’’ which is 
to-day the most threatening element in our future. It can hardly 
be necessary to cite specific instances of the influence of patronage 
upon the sincerity, the sobriety, and the purity of our politics. It 
is painfully apparent to any observer. Professions of principle 
tend to become mere counters in the game ; they are put forward, 
retired, changed, just as it strikes the parties in interest that they 
will most readily serve to secure the real object in view, which is 
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the control of the patronage. And before the stage of public pro- 
fessions is reached in the process of selecting delegates to conven- 
tions or men to manage the necessary mechanism of party action in 
a State, a district, a ward, the influence of patronage upon the 
fears or hopes of office-holders and office-seekers supplies the 
motive-power for the enlistment and control of a vast body of 
interested workers, who care little or nothing for principle, and 
care a great deal for what they may make or lose by their manage- 
ment of the *‘ machine.’’ In proportion as party action, at its very 
source, is thrown into the hands of men of this stamp, better men 
are crowded out. It is all very well to exhort every respectable 
citizen to ‘‘ do his duty at the primaries.’’ He will not do it, and 
can not afford to try to do it, when it involves a tedious and vain 
struggle with professional politicians. His own interest is not 
sufficiently direct, immediate, or considerable to repay the expen- 
diture of the time and labor necessary to even a show of victory. 
He may make the effort on occasions when things have come toa 
head, and some great object is to be attained, as during the war, 
or pending the struggle with the Tweed ring in New York in 1871 
and 1872. But ordinarily he has nothing but pride in his country 
or State, and a remote interest in the amount of taxation, to sustain 
him in a contest with men whose bread and butter depend upon 
their overcoming him. Before we can “‘rally’’ the “‘ honest citi- 
zen’’ in American politics, we must exclude the mercenary, and to 
exclude him we must deprive him of the hope of gain which now 
animates him ; we must stop the distribution of the minor offices 
of the civil service as rewards for political services. 

Obviously the task is not an easy one. The way to its per- 
formance seems to lie about a vicious circle. To rid our politics of 
demoralization by the spoils system, we must abolish the latter ; to 
abolish the spoils system, we must use political instrumentalities. 
But it must be remembered that our politics are not absolutely 
demoralized ; that a considerable number of determined men, 
resolved upon a definite aim and pursuing it patiently and indus- 
triously, can still exercise an influence which even partisans can not 
ignore. We have passed the first stage. We have a pretty clear 
understanding of the object of the reform and of its methods. It 
remains to adopt every practical means to reach that object, to ad- 
vance step by step wherever an opportunity offers, and remembering 
that progress is always in the line of the least resistance, to be pre- 
pared to move upon every weak point in the enemy’s works. The 
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first opportunity is undoubtedly offered in connection with the civil 
service as it now exists. When a vacancy occurs in a post-office, in a 
revenue office, or in the administrative force of the Federal courts, 
let the friends of civil-service reform in the district, petition the ap- 
pointing power to fill such vacancy by the promotion of such subor- 
dinate as, on reasonable evidence, shall be shown to be most fit for 
the duties required. If the appointment is made, let like action be 
taken with reference to confirmation, if confirmation be necessary. 
This is a comparatively small matter, but it is important, because it 
relates to the thin edge of the wedge. As soon as that is inserted the 
instrument may be driven home. In the next place, let the friends 
of civil-service reform organize to affect all future nominations, and 
especially the Congressional nominations, and the nominations to 
such legislatures as are to choose United States Senators. Let it 
be distinctly understood that such organizations will, other things 
being equal, support the candidates who are deemed most favorable 
to the reform, and that where neither party nominates a man will- 
ing to take an advanced position on this question, the organizations 
reserve the right to an independent nomination. Especially let it 
be clearly felt that the sacred right of ‘‘ bolting’’ will be firmly 
and freely applied, and that, unless more important issues—as, for 
instance, the financial one—are directly involved, the friends of civil- 
service reform will not only support its advocates, but punish its 
enemies. This is a simple, and must necessarily be a slow, plan of 
operations. It will require patience and caution on the one hand, 
courage and firmness on the other. But it is the only one which 
can now be adopted, and it is one which would undoubtedly accom- 
plish much were it wisely and zealously pursued. Its great advan- 
tage lies in the fact that, while capable of extensive application, it 
may be entered on at once in any town or district where any number 
of earnest men choose to begin the work. And as much may be 
done in this way, and nothing in any other; as we must either 
begin by lopping away the rottenness of our political system wher- 
ever we can reach it, or must wait till the trunk is decayed through- 
out, and the tree falls, to be wholly replaced by a growth whose 
nature no one can foresee—it is certainly worth while to do our \ 
best, though it be little, and to do it at once. 








SLEEP AND DREAMS. 


EXT to life itself, sleep is the most mysterious of all the 

familiar facts of nature. Common as are the facts of sleep 
in man and the higher animals, science has as yet done little to 
explain its phenomena. We have learned, it is true, something 
of the history of its development among animals, and a good deal 
concerning the methods of its action upon the machinery of the body ; 
but its relations to the machinery of the mind are hidden from us 
by the suspension, during slumber, of the very function of the mind 
which must act in making observations. As yet little effort has 
been made to contrive means of getting beyond the difficulties 
which beset observation in this field; it seems uncertain whether 
much can be done to break through the strong though shadowy 
barriers which fence our understanding from that world into which 
we so oftenenter. In coming within its realms man must put aside 
his arms of sense and understanding with which he conquers the 
fields of day. 

It seems to me, however, that the doctrine of inheritance 
throws a little light into the darkness of sleep, and that it is worth 
our while to try how far with its aid we can help ourselves to a 
theory of its conditions. 

Let us take the outlines of the history of sleep in animals 
and plants, and see how far this helps us to a better understanding 
of the sleep of man. In the first place we perceive, in looking over 
this broad field, that organic sleep is a very common feature in 
nature. Very many if not most plants have two periods of definite 
rest, which correspond to meteorological changes—their functions 
are more or less suspended during the night-time and are awakened 
during the day ; there is also another suspension during part of the 
year, when the temperature is lowest or the light least. The sus- 
pension seems to be in part an immediate effect of loss of the stim- 
ulus of light and heat. In the regions of long northern summer 
days most plants grow nearly continuously ; the night sleep is very 
brief, while the winter rest is very long. In southern regions the 
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period of rest seems to be less a matter of temperature, and the 
winter sleep of the plant takes place at a temperature at which 
plants in more northern countries grow very rapidly. We are thus 
pointed by plants to the conclusion that there are two natural 
periods of rest dependent upon peculiar physical conditions: the 
rest of night, which we will call sleep; and the rest of certain sea- 
sons, which we may term hibernation, although it is not, as that 
word indicates, a rest coming necessarily in the winter season—it 
may come in the summer as well. The occurrence of these periods 
of rest ina group where there is nothing clearly corresponding to 
mental activity shows that such suspensions of activity must have 
their source in purely physical economies ; we may safely seek the 
origin of these periods of repose in the necessities arising from the 
environment of organisms, although it is by no means clear just 
how the habit is brought about. It is worth while perhaps to 
notice the fact that every organism requires the expenditure of 
force ; that this force, aside from reproduction, has two principal 
modes of application: in part it is applied to acquiring the mate- 
rials which are to be built into the body, and in bringing these 
materials to the point where they are to be used ; and in part it is 
applied to the actual work of building with these materials to replace 
decay. Appropriation and nutrition, or getting food and carry- 
ing it into a system of circulation, and actual construction and 
replacement of decay, go on as distinct functions; the possibility 
of working in order to procure subsistence is with most organic 
creations limited to the time of light, or at least can only be 
effectively carried on at such times. Moreover, the energy of this 
work of procuring food is such that the needs of the organization 
can be fully supplied by the labor of the daylight time of the day. 
On the other hand, the work of nutrition—the process of rebuilding 
the cell-structure of the body—must be continuous as long as there 
is any vital activity whatever ; the result is the invention of a sys- 
tem of pauses in that part of bodily activity which is appropriated 
to the external life, while the internal activity remains to a greater 
or less extent continuous; the result is to save that power which 
we term the vital or nervous force by its concentration into 
periods of activity separated by periods of repose. In other words, 
sleep is a device for saving the force which is expended in the 
external activities of the body at times when their activities would 
bring less profit than the expenditure would entail loss. There 
can not be much doubt that the phenomena of sleep have originated 
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independently in animals and plants, and this alone would prove 
the far-reaching nature of the causes which have led to the origina- 
tion of this habit. There is no doubt that the habit would rapidly 
become inherited in an organic sense, and that it would become in 
time established as an absolute need. The phenomena of hiberna- 
tion, though connected with sleep, differ essentially from it. In 
hibernation there is a more or less complete suspension of the internal 
as well as external functions. Something of this suspension of inter- 
nal activity is observable in sleep ; but sleep through inheritance has 
become limited to short periods, and the lowering of the internal 
vitality is much less considerable than in hibernation. The fact 
that hibernation occurs in animals as well as in plants, though only 
rarely in the former, shows that both these organic groups have 
met a common need in much the same way. 

We could note another form of organic repose which is unlike 
either sleep or hibernation, viz., the strange rest which comes over 
insects in their periods of metamorphoses. This is the state in which 
the external functions are more or less suspended, often quite anni- 
hilated, while the internal changes take on increased activity ; but 
this more resembles the activity of the embryo in the egg or the 
womb than the sleep of a complete being; and though interest- 
ing, we may pass it by. 

In the lower animals sleep is obscurely separated from waking, 
and the night is not regularly its time of coming. The organic 
rest is taken at any time when a stimulus is not acting on 
the body. As we rise higher we see the process gradually becom- 
ing more and more specialized, until in the warm-blooded animals 
it is regular, and perhaps the most fixed of the acquired bodily 
habits. 

Thus we see that sleep is an inheritance which man brings with 
him to his high estate from the very starting-point of the organic 
series. We see also that it is one of the pauses in the external 
activity which has been contrived by nature to economize the ex- 
penditure of force, and thereby to intensify it during its period of 
activity. This is but one of the many cases in which nature has 
limited the period of functional activity in order to intensify the 
energy of the work sought to be accomplished. Intensity is one of 
the conditions of successful activity in a world where a throng of 
other beings are seeking to gain the advantages to be derived from 
the particular activity. So in the exercise of that assemblage of 
activities which make up the external life of an animal, much is 
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gained by concentrating the work into a period which lies between 
times of profound rest. These times of rest are clearly times in 
which force is stored away to be used in the periods of energy. 
The force available during the active periods is measured by the . 
completeness and duration of the periods of rest. In most of the 
warm-blooded—z.e., the very active—animals this period of com- 
plete rest occupies on the average one half of the lifetime of the 
creature. Among the lower or cold-blooded vertebrates sleep is 
so indistinctly defined that we can not establish the duration of the 
rest periods in the same clear way. Moreover, their conditions are 
so widely different from those of man, that they do not give us any 
valuable suggestions concerning the laws of sleep in human beings. 
These must be taken from the animals nearer akin to man in the 
nature of their bodily functions. Judged by this test, we should 
say that the normal period of sleep in man was one half the term of 
his days. Many things have conspired to reduce the actual period 
of sleep in man to much less than this quantity. The provocations 
to activity are far greater in his case than among his kindred, the 
brutes ; and with each step of advancing civilization he becomes 
habituated to less and less sleep, until at present, among civilized 
adult men, the period of sleep does not much, if at all, exceed 
seven hours per diem. It needs no argument to show the prob- 
ability that this considerable change would be accompanied by a 
certain loss of vigor unless there was some compensation in the 
change of -structure and function which has taken place in lifting 
man to his present estate. Is it likely that any such compensa- 
tion has been brought about by the changes attendant on the eleva- 
tion of man? It seems to me that there is nothing to support such 
a conclusion. Man is the most wasteful of animals in his use of 
force. His body in walking or sitting, the positions of his active 
life, demand proportionately more force for its support than do 
the bodies of quadrupeds in their waking time. His brain expends 
in thought many times the amount of energy that is given to the 
life of the lower animals. It may be suggested that the nervous 
system is a much more effective machine for the production of 
force than exists in the lower animals; but this mechanism of the 
nervous system receives its supplies through the nutritive system, 
and draws upon the vitality even as much as muscular activity. Its 
gain in power is a reason for an increase rather than for a decrease 
of the rest time. Regarding sleep as the complement of the activity 
of body and mind, we should expect to find in man that the meas- 
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ure of sleep was either more prolonged or that it was more com- 
plete, or both. 

It is clear that sleep is much more complete in man than in the 
lower animals. In the brutes sleep rarely goes to the point of com- 
pletely benumbing the sense of hearing. It seems probable that 
among savages the ordinary sleep is not deep, but that they are 
easily awakened by sound ortouch. But in civilized man there is a 
great change of habit; sleep is far deeper in him than in his 
lower kindred. In most men the bodily functions during sleep 
sink to a lower level of activity than it would be safe to have them 
go among animals where the watchfulness that guards life must be 
always awake. This increased intensity of sleepin man may be a 
small compensation for the diminished time given to slumber and 
the increased need of rest arising from the extreme expenditure of 
force which his waking time demands. But this compensation can 
not be very effective. The difference between the degree of saving 
of force in the deepest sleep of man and the ordinary sleep of the 
higher animals probably does not outweigh the great diminution of 
the duration of sleep, and the vast increase of the need of the res- 
toration that comes with complete rest, arising from man’s activity. 
It is therefore no improbable supposition that the term of sleep 
in man is being dangerously shortened by the habits of civilization, 
which tend more and more to trench upon this period of inactivity. 
Of course it will be answered that the acceptance by the body of 
this diminished supply of rest indicates that no danger is to be ex- 
pected from it. Most people do not find it easy to extend the time 
of slumber beyond the limit of from six to eight hours, and this 
may readily lead to the conclusion that a longer period is unneces- 
sary and wasteful of the precious time of activity. But it must be 
remembered that injurious physical habits may be inherited as well 
as beneficial ones, and that any continuous strain on the vitality 
will become accepted by the body, even though it be contrary 
to its best interests. The races of men show us very many cases 
of inherited habits of body as regards food, labor, and other 
forms of activity. If man for a hundred or more generations 
has subjected himself to an injurious diminution in the amount of 
sleep, the body would have in a measure reconciled itself to the 
condition even at the cost of its welfare. 

The question will naturally be asked: Are there any physical 
troubles encountered by man which are to be explained through 
this reduction in the amount of sleep. The question may be 
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partly answered by reference to the testimony of many physicians 
who have found the effect of too little sleep in the thousand cases 
where this evil brings trouble to the body But apart from these 
particular instances we should expect to find some more general 
effect upon the whole race, and one commensurate with the gener- 
ality that belongs to the cause. It seems to me that we have some 
reasons for suspecting a general effect upon the life of men which 
may fairly be attributed to this cause. 

It is a fact that has been observed by many naturalists, that 
the life of man is relatively shorter than that of most of the lower 
warm-blooded animals. Eliminating the deaths by accident, and the 
active diseases which are in their nature accidental, and taking only 
those deaths which come from the exhaustion of the bodily powers, 
the term of human life is now probably somewhere near eighty 
years—rather less than more. It isa well-known fact that the human 
body grows until the twenty-fifth year or later, so that the term of 
human life is only a little over thrice the period of growth. In the 
higher mammals, where the facts have been observed, the term of life 
is certainly as much as five times the period of adolescence. Leav- 
ing all the leeway for errors of observation, there is no reasonable 
doubt that there has been a considerable reduction in the term of 
life in man as compared with his kindred among the lower animals. 
The only explanation of this that can be offered is that there has 
been some new tax laid upon the vital force in man that was not 
borne by the lower animals. When we consider that the selective 
forces at work upon animals must operate to prolong rather than to 
shorten the natural life of the individuals of any species, it is not pos- 
sible to believe that this narrowing of the horizon of human life can 
be due to any trifling cause. It must be due to some influences of a 
very powerful kind. It would perhaps be unreasonable to assume 
that the diminished longevity of man was due to any single cause ; 
but among the many causes which may have been operative, I am 
inclined to believe that there is no one so potent as this robbery of 
rest to which the life of man so strongly tends. 

Something might be said in favor of the view that inasmuch as 
sleep is a time of unconsciousness, it would be hardly worth while 
to lengthen our lives by the sum of the additional hours we might 
give to slumber. The actual, completely vitalized life is limited to 
our waking time ; why should we then try to increase the number of 
days alone? This might be urged by many arguments; yet the 
human instincts as well as a little reflection convey the answer. If 
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we could increase the restorative effects of sleep, the times of wak- 
ing would certainly be more rich in possible activity than they now 
are: fatigue lowers the quality of every human work in a melan- 
choly way. Few who have passed the first flush of youth, know- 
ing what labor is, would not say that more and fresher days would 
be cheaply bought at the cost of their living somewhat fewer 
hours. The only definite conclusion to which we are brought by 
these considerations is, that there is ground for apprehending that 
man is acquiring through civilization a dangerous habit of limiting 
the time of sleep to narrower bounds than the best use of his body 
will permit. 

We turn now from the naturalist’s view of sleep to the consid- 
eration of the intellectual phenomena of sleep—to that remnant of 
mental work which slumber permits the brain to perform. 

In the first place, we may notice that among the lower animals 
sleep is an indistinctly bounded function, the senses remaining 
much more awake than among the warm-blooded animals. More- 
over, among the lower animals mental activity is but obscurely man- 
ifested, there being little in the way of grimace or cries to indicate 
that the mental machinery is in action. It is only among the birds 
and the other higher animals that there are outward signs of slumber 
of an unmistakable kind ; it is only here that there are definite atti- 
tudes of repose distinctly different from those of activity. As soon 
as animals become warm-blooded—in other words, as soon as they 
become great expenders of force—they at once specialize sleep so 
that its phenomena become unmistakable. The body then is laid 
in attitudes of complete repose; often there is some means of 
shutting up the mechanism of sense. Birds cover the head beneath 
the wing ; many mammals bury the head under the hair of the 
body ; all seek darkened places. Sleep in many is foretokened by 
cries which show a change in the condition of the thoughts or 
emotions, and when the extinction of thought comes, it is as 
immediate and complete as in man. 

In all this group of complete sleepers the phenomena of dreams 
are traceable. Birds of many kinds cry out in their sleep ; and their 
cries have that slumbrous character which we recognize as dreamy. 
Whoever has watched in the woods at night knows the sounds of 
sleeping birds as the faint shadow of their waking calls; all our 
larger mammalia show the same evidence of dreaming. 

It is clearest and commonest in the active companions of man, 
such as the horse or dog. I have myself observed it in cats, pigs, 
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horned cattle, and sheep. And there is no reason to doubt that it 
exists among many other animals. 

Although dreams are the common property of higher animals, 
they are very much more defined in man than among his lower 
kindred. In animals the dream seems momentary and little con- 
tinuous, and the fancy not intense ; in man it often is sufficiently 
powerful to sway the will and produce somnambulism—a phenome- 
non apparently unknown in the lower animals. But, after all, the 
difference is one of degree only. 

The various fancies which possess the mind of man during sleep 
are singularly little seized upon by the memory. This is probably 
due in man to the very indistinctness of the impression. We might 
attribute the forgetfulness of dreams to this cause altogether, but 
for the fact that even after the waking mind has caught the sleep- 
ing fancy in the nets of memory it will afterwards elude its grip. 
All persons must have remarked that after having at waking vividly 
recalled some dream, so that all its details have been clear to the 
mind, the memory of it would utterly fade within a few hours. 
This makes it very difficult to get a store of accurate records of 
dreams for comparison with the daytime work of the mind. Un- 
less the impressions are rapidly recorded they will be overlaid by 
stronger impressions which our waking hours bring to us. Even if 
this record is made with care, it is very difficult to keep the quality 
of the dream ; it is almost sure to be colored more or less by the 
waking senses. Its vagueness is taken out of it by the reason, and 
the faint memory fails to supply the curious shading that originally 
belonged to it, so that the record of the dream is generally of a 
rather false quality. Another hindrance to our getting a good idea 
of dreams is that with the advance in life beyond the time of child- 
hood dreams generally become less intense. It is not casy to say 
to what this is due, but it is in part to be explained by the neglect 
of the sleeping impressions, owing to the greater intensity of the wak- 
ing ones, and to a certain carelessness of the mind to impressions 
which in the moment of the dream are more or less recognized 
as immaterial and unreal. Among educated people the dream 
takes far less hold upon the waking mind than among the unedu- 
cated classes. Among children and savages the dream often holds 
its place into the waking life, and becomes the seed of hallucina- 
tion ; among some educated people it is summarily dismissed by 
the habit of the mind. For a proper inquiry into the psychology 
of dreams, we should have a mass of careful records which should 
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set forth the nature of the waking thoughts of the person as well as 
the sleeping fancies. It is easy to see how difficult it would be to 
make such a record ; yet until it has been carefully done by persons 
who bring to the work the spirit of research, we can not expect to 
have a basis for tracing the laws of the operations of the mind during 
slumber. There are a few facts concerning dreams which I have 
been enabled to bring into something like order ; and though they 
rest upon a very narrow foundation of observation, I believe that 
they are sufficiently well established to be taken as the basis of fur- 
ther inquiry. It will be observed that they do not go tothe deeper- 
lying phenomena oi dreams, and that they are of a nature to profit 
by the criticism which each observer can apply to them. They will 
be discussed here in the order of their generality. 

When we fall asleep we are conscious that the first step onwards 
toward the abyss is marked by the loss of will. This will—this 
power to order the actions of mind and body—slowly floats away 
from us as a vapor before the wind, and leaves the powers of the 
mind and body, though still active, less and less under our com- 
mand. As the shadow deepens the doors of the chambers of 
thought are closed one by one, until the busy house of the mind 
becomes silent. The first faculties of the mind to be stilled are 
those which have been last acquired by the mind. Our special 
trainings go first. The philosopher can no longer consider deeply ; 
the jurist can not find his way to conclusions; the mechanic no 
longer labors at his work—in short, all the specializations of life dis- 
appear even before sleep has fairly begun. Fora time the man is 
no longer the individual man ; he is simply a member of the com- 
mon species man. What he retains are the common properties of 
the race. As sleep deepens even that which is human disappears, 
and only the animal passions have their hold: blind, uninformed 
rage and desires are at times quite awake after the other faculties 
are altogether slumbering. Even beyond and below that stage 
where the body is sunk into a state when it is likest to death, fear, 
the deepest lying of all instincts, may control the soul and manifest 
itself in the phenomena of nightmare. 

I am inclined to believe that the most natural classification of 
dreams can be made on the stage in slumber at which they arrive, 
further subdividing them according to the particular faculties 
which are their factors. In this way we make three more groups 
of dreams, as follows, viz.: 1st. Half-waking dreams, in which the 
memory is still rather active, and presents the mind with images of 
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its work done during the waking time ; 2d. Fanciful dreams, when 
the memory contributes few images, and these but little related 
to the waking life, the fancy or imagination entirely meeting the 
conception which may come to it ; 3d. Nightmares, which differ 
much more widely from the preceding dreams than either one from 
the other. This last group of dreams is characterized by the com- 
bination of the emotion of fear and the sense of powerlessness. 
They always come, except perhaps to diseased states of the mind, 
with the deeper stages of sleep, when the circulation of the body, 
the deep, oppressed breathing, and other symptoms show that the 
load of sleep is the heaviest. 

If for purposes of classification we are disposed to go deeper 
into this question of grouping dreams, we may divide them still 
further according to the character of the faculties embodied in 
them, for dreams have the peculiarity that more than waking 
thoughts they are the product of particular faculties acting without 
co-operation with their fellows of the mind. Such a precise classi- 
fication, however, would not advance our present purpose. 

The most important fact that is brought out by a study of the 
working of the mind during slumber is that the faculties of the mind 
fade away under the influence of sleep :in inverse order to their 
acquisition. The faculties proper to the individual seem to go 
first, next the general faculties of man; then the mind contains 
only the more animal powers, and the deepest level to which we 
fall in sleep is that of the blind fear which comes with nightmares. 
It seems to me that the existence of this singular sense of fear at 
the very bottom of consciousness is a matter of peculiar importance. 
It is not alone in dreams that we find it, for however insensible to 
ordinary physical fear or superior to it the mind may be, it is sure 
at times, when surprised by some accident that cuts through the 
envelopes of habit and reason, to feel this sense of mysterious fear 
which clamors from the dark recesses of the mind, where it 
usually dwells unnoticed. It seems to me that we may find the 
explanation of this strange depth and power of fear in the history 
of the mental structure which man has inherited. All through the 
succession of life since the mind rose to the low level of fear its 
daily living has been full of terror. The real terror which we feel 
in the dreadful moments of nightmare was the spur to flight in the 
endless pursuit to which our ancestors,man and brute, have been 
subjected. “ All other sensations of their lives must be regarded as 
less powerful than that impulse which gave wings to flight. Every 
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exercise of this frenzied passion must have served to fix it yet 
deeper in the mind, making its transmission to the offspring the 
surer. In this way fear has become the deepest and strongest of 
all the passions among animals—the one that oftenest overrules the 
others. In man this fear is being steadily overmastered by his higher 
qualities, and by long exercise in courage, with a selective advantage 
in favor of those tribes or peoples who have gained the most of that 
very human acquirement, reason; and clearer perceptions have 
served to push this panic sense further and further into the back- 
ground of our lives, until courageous men seem hardly to possess it 
at all. But sleep, likewise a truth-teller, holds up the mirror of our 
old existence to us—the existence we have passed in other beings, 
and shows us how that life has been driven on in dreadful flight by 
fear. When this mask of newer and lighter powers and impulses 
has fallen into unconsciousness, fear, because it has been the deeper 
stamped upon the mind, holds sole possession, and betrays itself in a 
shapeless sense of terror, the more dreadful because it is unshapen. 

Looking upon the qualities of the mind as in a certain sense 
as much the result of inheritance as the parts of the body, I have 
been driven to speculate as to whether the hereditaments of 
the mind are necessarily limited to vague potentialities and im- 
pulses, or may not include concrete facts of memory. Knowing so 
much to be inherited, it does not seem unreasonable to venture the 
hypothesis, tentatively at least, that, since part of our dreams may 
arise from the shadowy inheritances which come across the bridge 
of organic succession from our ancestors, some acts of our fathers 
survive in indistinct shadows within ourselves, and, combining 
with our own experience, make those strange compounds which 
we find in our dreams. We well know that mental habits, 
scarcely separable from distinct memories, are inherited ; for in- 
stance, in the case described by Mr. Darwin, who tells us that a 
gentleman acquired in his youth a curious habit of expressing 
pleasure by lifting his opened hands to the sides of the head and 
swinging them rapidly to and fro; this habit he rigorously sup- 
pressed in his maturer years, and had ceased to indulge in it when 
a child was born to him : but this child resorted to the same curious 
habit of expressing pleasure. I will not claim that the recurrence of 
this habit rests upon any distinct act of memory, but a law of trans- 
mission which could pass this peculiar impulse from parent to child 
would do nothing more inconceivable in causing a condition of 
parts which should give birth to an idea. There seems to me about 
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the same difficulty in the transmission by inheritance of instincts 
that there would be in the transmission of ideas or memories. The 
inherited instinct must depend upon a growth of a certain mental 
machinery in a certain shape, and we can not conceive a physical 
record of memory to rest upon any other than such physical founda- 
tion. It would extend the task of inheritance in no essential way 
to suppose that it gave us obscure memories, as well as sharply de- 
fined instincts. 

I offer this suggestion concerning the inheritance of memories 
not as a mere vague speculation, but because a careful analysis of 
my own experience has compelled me to the hypothesis. I am 
convinced that there is so much in our dreams that has no reference 
to our own experience or previous thought, that some such ex- 
planation seems most necessary. It is to be hoped that all those 
who are interested in this question will avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to ascertain any cases where dreams are hereditary in 
families, or where the dreams of one generation are connected with 
the acts of an ancestor. The subject is one which lies within the 
field of research, though I confess that the difficulties which beset 
it almost make me doubtful of any satisfactory result. But such 
important consequences would depend upon the proof of an inherit- 
ance of memory that it is worth while to undertake this inquiry 
despite its difficulties. 

If the inheritance of mental qualities is becoming in the higher 
organic forms, so to speak, more inherited ; if the power of trans- 
mitting mental capacities is gaining in strength in the organic series. 
to which man belongs, may it not be that it willin the end arrive at. 
the point where the mind will not only take the habits and instincts. 
of the ancestry, but the thought as well? We may dream of this 
as the solution of the dreadful problem of the length, the growing 
length, of knowledge, and the brevity of life. The child receiv- 
ing not only the vague training of powers arising from the labor of 
the ancestor, might receive thought as it now does the eye or ear 
by direct inheritance. In this way inheriting all the thoughts of 
the ancestry that were great enough to be fixed in inheritance, this 
creature man—still man in appearance—would become a being as 
different from ourselves as we are from the lower life of the earth.. 
With it the problem of immortality would find ome solution. 

The reader will probably say that these speculations are the 
very stuff that dreams are made of ; but if he will but consider the 
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infinite mystery of inheritance he will in time come to believe that 
nothing is too wonderful to be its work. 

It is worth our while to consider the waste of power involved in 
dreaming. There can be no doubt that any considerable activity of 
the mind during slumber is a hindrance to the rest which it is the 
purpose of sleep to bring about. It is hardly probable that there is 
any distinct advantage arising from dreams. When the mind acts 
in sleep it acts much as it has been accustomed to in the lower stages 
of life, although it acts without the control of reason or the will. It 
seems to me that much dreaming must serve to weaken the co- 
ordination of the mental powers which has been slowly gained by 
civilization. Nor is it likely that dreaming affords many counter- 
balancing advantages to the mind. The imagination may receive a 
certain stimulus through dreams in persons in whom the faculty has 
little other excitation, and may thus be kept alive, but the work of 
the mental powers during sleep is too feeble to have any consider- 
able value as a means of stimulating their growth. 

To sum up this discursive essay, we may note the following 
conclusions, viz.: 

Sleep, considered as a rest of the external life, is a device com- 
mon to all organic forms. As we ascend the organic series, this 
process of rest becomes more and more specialized, and brought 
into closer relation to the time of night. Hibernation—which is 
a specialization of rest with reference to seasons of scanty food, as 
sleep is a specialization of rest with reference to the darkness of 
night —has a large place among the lower animals, but is only 
observable among a very few of the higher warm-blooded animals ; 
it is not traceable among men, or their immediate physical kindred. 
Among men sleep occupies a less time than among the other mam- 
malia, having been reduced from the normal one half to a little over 
one fourth of the day. It seems likely that this reduction is due 
to the peculiar temptations to the external life which have come 
with man’s higher intellectual development, and that it has been 
brought about by the gradual accustoming of the body to less and 
less periods of sleep. This change is obviously menacing to the 
strength of man, and to it is possibly to be attributed the peculiar 
brevity of man’s life as compared with that of the other mammalia. 

Dreams are not peculiar to man, though most evident in him. 
They probably occur in the other mammalia, and in birds as well. 
From them we see that the faculties of man appear to sink to rest 
in the inverse order of their development ; gradually unmasking, as 
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they die away, the passion of fear, which has been buried beneath the 
recent mental acquisitions of humanity. Lastly, the phenomena of 
dreams lead us to the question whether some of our dreams are not 
derived by inheritance from our ancestors. To this we can as yet 
give no certain answer. 

In taking leave of this matter it is worth while to call attention 
to the extreme importance of all the phenomena of sleep, in con- 
nection with the question of the development of the intellectual 
powers. It is only by studying the behavior of the mind during 
the coming and going of sleep that we can hope to understand the 
peculiar relations of the will to the rest of the mental capacities. 
It is only in that part of our lives that we can expect to trace, how- 
ever dimly, the development of those powers with which we find 
ourselves possessed. There only can we hope to see with our own 
eyes the long perspective of our mental history. 
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THE CURRENCY AND THE BANKS. 


HE Resumption Act of January 14, 1875, which went into 
operation on January 1, 1879, without the slightest finan- 
cial disturbance, has restored the United States once more to the 
category of specie-paying nations. So wide a gap as has for seven- 
teen years, toa greater or less degree, existed between the forced 
paper currency of the country and the precious metals, has never 
before been closed up in the history of the world. With the com- 
plete vindication of her political power, the United States has 
been able also to preserve her financial solvency. 

The deep impression made on Europe is manifested by the tone 
of the foreign press and by the avowals of public men, as well as 
by the strong disposition evinced among the commercial classes to 
have a stake in this country. The late article of Mr. Gladstone in 
the North American Review, and the still more recently published 
lecture of Mr. Leonard Courtney in the Fortnightly, are public 
examples of the feeling concerning this country, which likewise 
gives tone to private letters received from England. 

Not less remarkable is the impression which the resumption 
of specie payments has made upon the nation itself. This 
is evinced by the confident feeling which pervades all business 
circles, by the political quiet which prevails in Congress, and by the 
unprecedented subscriptions made, since January 1, to the new 
four per cent loan. Writing about the beginning of February we 
find that these subscriptions have amounted to the large sum of one 
hundred and seventy millions since the year began ; that an equal 
amount of six per cent bonds have been called in for redemption, 
and that the saving of annual interest already realized is nearly 
three and a half millions. 

Thus it appears that the most difficult of our financial problems 
has already been solved ; but others still remain which transcend in 
importance any other subjects of national legislation or of political 
action. The fiscal policy of the Government is worthy of the most 
serious attention, not with a view to sudden or extreme changes, 
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but to those adaptations to circumstances which the altered con- 
ditions of our foreign trade require. We have hitherto pursued a 
policy intended to build up the nation and put it on a self-reliant 
footing, by varying its industries and opening up all its many 
sources of wealth toa healthy development. We might possibly 
have accumulated greater wealth by a policy somewhat nearer to 
free trade, though this is a point fairly open to dispute ; but we 
should have done so, if at all, at the expense of our present inde- 
pendence of other nations. Hitherto our domestic trade has been 
the paramount consideration ; hereafter we shall enter more freely 
into foreign competition, and with a view to it our tariff laws will 
undoubtedly need revision. 

Of more immediate importance, however, than the tariff is the 
settlement of currency and banking questions. The enemies of 
resumption have turned upon the national banking system as the 
best object of attack; and many of those who have always been 
among its friends hold unsettled opinions as between a government 
and a bank currency. In order to discuss intelligently the 
merits of the national banking system, it is well to begin with that 
part of the subject which relates to the currency, leaving for later 
consideration what pertains to the other banking functions. 

The United States has now a mixed currency consisting of gold 
and silver, of Government notes and of bank notes. In respect of 
its quality, this currency is, without doubt, the best which the coun- 
try ever enjoyed. The total amount is estimated at $1,042,000,- 
000, and it is composed of United States notes, or greenbacks, 
$346,000,000 ; of United States fractional currency, $16,000,000 
(much of which is supposed to have been destroyed) ; of national 
bank notes, $322,000,000 ; and of gold and silver coin, $358,000,- 
000. The gold is supposed to amount to $259,000,000, and the 
silver to $99,000,000. These are the estimates of Dr. Linderman, 
the late Director of the Mint, made up to September 30, 1878. 
The metallic stock ought now to be somewhat greater, as there has 
been little or no exportation, and a considerable sum derived from 
domestic production. There is much uncertainty as to the where- 
abouts of this estimated supply of the precious metals, since the 
amount held in the Treasury on January 1, 1879, was only $225,000, - 
000, and the amount in banks only about $30,000,000. Probably a 
large amount is hoarded, especially at the South and South-west and 
on the Pacific Coast. Gold was the currency of Texas, and rail- 
way accounts in that State were kept in that currency until a very 
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recent period. The almost total disappearance of gold and silver 
from the circulation of France during the earlier part of the seven 
years’ suspension of specie payments, which ended a year ago, shows 
how possible it is, even in a country rich in metallic money, to lose 
sight of it altogether, when its obligatory money functions are 
suspended. Assuming Dr. Linderman’s estimate of the metallic 
stock to be correct, the proportion of it to the whole circulating 
medium is 34 per cent, and that of paper money 66 per cent; we 
have substantially, therefore, one-third, coin to two-thirds paper. 
Two things are apparent from this statement of the existing cur- 


x rency of the United States : first, that its volume is too large, and 


next, that the paper, or credit, element of it is excessive. What 
amount of money is necessary in any country at a given time 
can only be proved by experience. The generally accepted test is 
such an amount as can be kept convertible into coin without reduc- 
ing the metallic portion of the whole circulation. Any excess of 
credit money will expel the real money, because that is the only 
kind which can be exported, paper money being only of local origin 
and convertibility, and, therefore, only of local value. The United 
States has been without the means of applying the test of convert- 
ibility for seventeen years past, during which time the conditions 
of the country have so far changed as to make the experience of 
the ante-war period somewhat unreliable. There is, however, no 
other guide to a just conclusion than such experience as is to be 
gathered from our own history and that of contemporary nations. 
In 1860 the metallic and paper circulation of the United States 
did not exceed $480,000,000. Mr. Fawcett, in his recently pub- 
lished and valuable American Hand-Book of Finance, entitled 
“Gold and Debt,’’ estimates the amount of coin in the country in 
1860 at $275,000,000, and the notes of the State banks at $207,- 
000,000. This gives a total of $482,000,000. There was no other 
kindof money. The population in 1860 was thirty-one millions ; it 
is now estimated at forty-eight millions. The exports and imports 
in 1860 were $750,000,000 ; they are now $1,100,000,000. Predi- 
cated upon the former amount of currency per capita, we should 
now require only $743,000,000; predicated upon the increase of 
foreign trade, we should require still less, or only $587,000,000. 
But there are probably several reasons why we require con- 
siderably: more than either of these figures. The first reason 
lies in the changed condition of the South. The overthrow of 
slavery has made the negro population, for the first time, users of 
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money, and they use it in such a way as to absorb a greater quantity 
than any other agricultural population in the country. Except 
iand and domestic animals, money is the negro’s only kind of prop- 
erty. Having been denied the possession of it in his period of 
bondage, it is to him not only the form of property most coveted 
in his state of freedom, but it is also peculiarly the symbol of 
his enfranchisement. Even more than the peasantry of France, 
the negroes delight in the possession and in the hoarding of money. 
The present condition of the South is, in other respects, favor- 
able to a large absorption of money, and to its sluggish movement. 
Rapidity of movement is an essential factor to be considered, 

in determining the quantity of money called for in a particular 
country. Its amount multiplied by its rate of movement gives the 
product of its monetary efficiency. It is largely to the difference 
of rapidity with which money circulates, as well as to the different 
degrees in which credit substitutes are employed, that the great 
excess in quantity of the French over the English circulation is 
owing. 

The South has a widely, but thinly, diffused population, en- 
gaged in the production of agricultural staples, chiefly cotton and 
tobacco, which cannot be consumed on the spot, but which are 
sent to foreign countries or to distant sections of ourown. These 
staples are principally paid for in cash, and when the very limited 
wants of a population unaccustomed to luxuries have been supplied 
out of the proceeds, a surplus of cash remains, for which there are 
no convenient means of investment at hand. Every thrifty house- 
hold will, therefore, be in possession of more or less ready 
money ; whereas a much wealthier family, in the Northern or 
Middle States, would spend its surplus in the acquisition of com- 
forts or luxuries of living, or would invest it in some kind of prop- 
erty, or deposit it in a savings bank. The old systems of planting 
and factorage, which prevailed under slavery, gave the planter very 
little use for money. All his living supplies, not raised on the 
plantation, he drew in kind from his New Orleans or Savannah 
factor, and to him he consigned his entire crops. He paid no 
wages, and the few country stores were patronized only by the 
poorer whites. Now, however, both whites and blacks alike buy 
and sell for cash, and give far less employment than formerly to 
factors and middlemen. The South will, therefore, require con- 
siderably more circulating money than can be measured by the 
number of the emancipated slaves. 
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Taking the country as a whole, the increased area of occupied 
land and the greater diversity of industries will probably require a 
greater circulation fer capita, than when the population was less 
scattered and the production less diversified. The class which lives 
on wages is much eniarged by the growth and spread of mining and 
manufacturing interests. Such a class needs more money than an 
agricultural population of equal numbers. It is paid periodically 
in cash, and, in turn, pays cash periodically for the necessaries of 
life. The farmer, on the contrary, lives mostly on his own pro- 
ducts, buying only the groceries, clothing, and luxuries which his 
surplus crops enable him to afford. His purchases are irregular and 
infrequent, and he parts with cash almost as soon as he receives it. 

A still further reason for the probable absorption of a larger rel- 
ative circulation than the country ever had before, is the solidity of 
our paper money. Its very excellence will make it lethargic. 
Greenbacks were hoarded at a time when their ultimate redemption 
in coin was a matter of dispute : they will be much more liable to 
hoarding now that they are exchangeable for gold. The old State 
bank notes circulated rapidly because of uncertainty as to their 
value, and by reason of competition between banks for certain fields 
of circulation. It was a part of the regular business of banks to 
gather up the notes of other banks and send them home for redemp- 
tion. The motives for such competition have ceased to exist 
among the banks, and the grounds of distrust are equally at an 
end among the people. Both the notes of the Government and 
the notes of the banks enjoy the highest measure of popular confi- 
dence ; and as both rest upon foundations seemingly impregnable, 
they are not likely to lose it. 

It is this very solidity of our paper money, coupled with a favor- 
able balance of foreign trade, which made it safe to resume specie 
payments with what would otherwise have been a very inadequate 
supply of the precious metals. If the paper money had been in the 
least doubtful, there would have been a rush to the Treasury for 
gold, as soon as its doors were opened on January 1. But 
in the absence of that distrust, the habit of handling and carry- 
ing paper rather than gold, and its greater convenience, have 
prevailed to turn the metallic tide into the Treasury and the banks, 
rather than out of them, and the stock of gold is, therefore, accu- 
mulating. 

After all allowances have been made, however, for the increased 
use of money, there can be little doubt that the present volume is 
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excessive by two or three hundred millions. How, then, shall it 
be reduced, and what part of it shall be withdrawn? Certainly not 
the metallic part. We have already much less coin compared with 
paper money than either of the great countries of Europe with 
which we maintain a commercial rivalry. We must endeavor, in all 
future changes, to assimilate our money more nearly to theirs. 

According to Mr. Ernest Seyd (Journal of the Statistical 
Society, March, 1878), the circulation of Great Britain is £166,- 
300,000 ($831,500,000), divided into Bank of England notes, $137,- 
500,000 ; country bank notes, $79,000,000; gold coin and bullion, 
$525,000,000 ; and silver coin and bullion, $90,000,000. The pro- 
portion of coin and bullion to paper is, therefore, as 74 to 26. 

The circulating money of France is more conjectural than that 
of England, in consequence of the wide difference which exists 
between the estimates of authorities, regarded as equally competent, 
as to the amount of metallic money in that country. These esti- 
mates range from $1,000,000,000 to $1,700,000,000. Mr. Seyd, in 
his testimony before the English Silver Committee in 1876 (Ques- 
tions 1186 to 1200), placed the total of gold and silver in France 
in 1870 at £344,000,000 ($1,720,000,000). A recent writer in the 
Economiste Francais adopts almost as high a figure. Professor Soet- 
beer in a recent estimate puts it at £320,000,000 ($1,600,000,000). 
In spite of Mr. Seyd’s high standing as a monetary statistician, we 
must believe this estimate to be far above the truth. In support of 
this opinion we may venture to mention a conversation had at Paris 
in 1869 with MM. Walowski and Levasseur, both writers of the high- 
est authority in France, on the precious metals, in which they agreed 
in pronouncing the popular estimates of the French metallic stock 
to be very much exaggerated. They did not, at that time, place it 
higher than $700,000,000 or $800,000,000. They also expressed 
the opinion that Roswag’s estimate, made in 1865, of about $600,- 
000,000 (mctaux précieux) was proximately correct. 

There has, however, without doubt, been a large accumulation 
of metallic money in France within the last ten years, and we are 
disposed to consider $1,300,000,000 as a fair estimate of the exist- 
ing stock.’ Adding to this the outstanding notes of the Bank of 


1M. Léon Say, the present Finance Minister, stated at the International Monetary 
Conference last August that the French stock of silver was goo millions of francs in the 
Bank of France, and about 1500 millions outside, or say 2500 millions ($500,000,000) 
in all. A ‘‘ census of coin’ taken on the 14th of August, by 19,500 Treasury agents, 
of the coins in their possession, showed the proportions to be 26% per cent of silver 
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France (the only paper money), 2,210,000,000 francs ($442,000,000), 
and the total circulating medium of France is $1,742,000,000 ; 74 
per cent of this is metallic,and 26 per cent paper, being exactly the 
proportion which was shown to exist in Great Britain. There is, 
however, a somewhat larger proportion of coin and bullion held 
by the Bank of France than by the Bank of England, the former 
institution holding at present $416,000,000 as against a note issue of 
$442,000,000, leaving only $26,000,000 uncovered, while the Bank of 
England holds only $113,000,000, against notes outstanding in the 
hands of the public of $157,500,000, leaving $44,500,000 uncovered. 

We thus see that the metallic portion of the circulation in the 
United States is only 34 per cent, or about one-third, while in 
England and France it is three-quarters. The comparison is not 
satisfactory. An abundant supply of the best money is one of the 
essential conditions of enduring commercial prosperity ; any dis- 
turbance of the ordinary money supply is highly detrimental to 
business, and intensifies, if it does not directly cause, commercial 
distress. The condition of England to-day illustrates our proposi- 


tion. Under the Bank Act of 1844, the Bank of England was made © 


the guardian of the national money. Its general banking duties 
were subordinated to this newly imposed obligation. It holds 
nearly the entire metallic reserve of Great Britain, of its merchants, 
of its other corporate banks and private bankers, and of its govern- 
ment. A vast superstructure of credit, consisting chiefly of bank 
deposits, has been built up on this metallic foundation—an inverted 
pyramid of obligations to pay money, standing on a slender apex 
of money with which to pay. Inthe twenty years from 1856 to 
1876, the deposits of the English joint stock banks grew from 
433,000,000 to £93,000,000, while those of the Bank of England 
increased only about £5,000,000. The coin and bullion in the 
Bank of England between 1844 and 1878 increased cnly £6,600,000 
—namely, from £16,322,000 to £22,922,000. Thus the increase 
of direct and indirect liability for deposits alone increased, in twenty 
years, by £65,000,000, while the metallic stock in thirty-four years 
increased only £6,500,000, or probably not more than one-fifteenth 


as fast. 
To protect this very inadequate metallic reserve, in the interest 


coins to 73% percent of gold coins. The metallic stock of the Bank of France at 
nearly the same date was, however, about in the proportion of six of gold to five of sil- 
ver, If, therefore, M. Say’s estimate of silver ($500,000,000) was correct, it seems safe 
to suppose that the gold must have equalled as much as $800,000,000, 
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of the public safety, has, therefore, become, more and more, the 
paramount duty of the Bank of England, a duty which is every 
day growing more and more arduous. The method of doing it, 
long since adopted, is to raise the rate of discount so as to prevent 
all outflow of gold. When this measure succeeds and the drain is 
checked, the rate of discount falls, only to be raised again when 
another drain sets in. Thus has British trade, to the prosperity of 
‘which nothing else is so essential as an unchanging price for money, 
been in a state of alternate fever and ague for many years. In the 
last twenty years the rate of discount fixed by the Bank of England 
has changed, on an average, once in five weeks; and in 1873 it 
changed twenty-four times, or about once a fortnight.’ 

When gold was made the standard money of Germany, a drain 
of it began in London of a sort quite different from any which had 
preceded it. No currency change of equal importance to other 
countries has probably ever taken place. Being essentially unlike 
the ordinary commercial drains, it defied the usual banking rem- 
edies. Raising the rate of discount stops a flow of gold, where the 
exporters are bankers, dependent on the price of money for a 
profitable outcome of their adventure. But when a government 
like Germany draws gold from London against a deposit held with 
its London agents, to raise the rate of discount in its face has about 
as much efficacy as to issue papal bulls against the comet. So the 
Bank of England has found it forthe last two years. While France, 
fvith a favorable current of commercial dealings constantly flowing 
towards it fron: Germany, has drawn gold from Berlin, the Paris 
bank rate being only two per cent, England, with a rate of five per 
cent, has utterly failed to prevent the export of gold from London 
to Berlin. In this ineffectual struggle the traditional usages of 
the London money market have broken down, and the Bank of 
England minimum, once the unfailing guide for all money rates 
in Great Britain, has been formally abandoned, leaving the City like 
a ship at sea without a rudder. The bank rate is predicated upon 
the state of the reserve; the rate in the open market upon the 
demand for capital in proportion to the supply. With the abnormal 
causes lately acting upon the reserve, there has been no logical 


1 The Economist of January 4th, 1879, says: “‘ Our practice as a country is to keep 
habitually a reserve of unused money which is far too small; when we want to 
increase it we have to raise our rates to a point which will attract money from abroad. 
The rates charged here during the last few months have been high ; but the high rates 
have not resulted from any mercantile demand for money.”’ 
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connection between the two. There can be no manner of doubt 
that the prevailing distress in England has been intensified by the 
unnatural position of the Bank. 

If an old and established commercial country like England is 
thus capable of being shaken to its centre by a disturbance of its 
metallic supply, how much greater would be the peril of the United 
States, at this dawning hour of its prosperity, if any domestic or 
foreign causes should put at hazard the maintenance of specie pay-- 
ments. The new position which we are taking as a trading nation 
makes it necessary that our currency should be as impregnable as 
the currencies of our commercial rivals. It is, in fact, intrinsically 
far less so. A favorable balance of trade has enabled us to resume 
on a smaller basis of metallic money than would have sufficed 
under different circumstances. But these favorable conditions may 
be materially changed within a few years, and we should take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to put as large a measure as 
possible of the precious metals into our circulation. How can we 
do it? There is no other way than by the habitual maintenance of 
large metallic reserves in the public treasury and in the banks, and 
by the suppression of small notes. The growth of a healthier public 
sentiment is necessary to the accomplishment of either of these 
reforms. Let the business men and the masses of the people be- 
come fully convinced that a strong currency is the cheapest, because 
the most stable, and nothing could be easier. But at present there 
is a constant fear of idle gold; a fear evinced as much by the 
bankers as by the people. They read the weekly statements. of 
gold and silver piled up in bank and treasury vaults, and they begin 
to calculate how much this money would earn if it were put at in- 
terest. They forget the crises of 1837 and 1857, in which a 
vitiated currency played so large a part. They have never calcu- 
lated how much the use of any but the best money costs a nation. 
They fail to consider how very small a sum is the interest on the 
entire circulating medium compared with the losses by a few disas- 
trous failures. The failure of the City of Glasgow Bank cost Great 
Britain nearly $30,000,000 ; the interest on the whole paper cur- 
rency of the United States now outstanding is, at four per cent, 
less than $27,000,000. 

A metallic reserve which keeps the representative paper money 
strong in quality and even in quantity is not, therefore, a tax on 
national profits ; it is, on the contrary, a kind of insurance fund 
which makes the acquisition of profits more secure. In respect to 
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the suppression of small notes, it is already provided, by Section 
5175 of the Revised Statutes, that after specie payments are 
resumed no bank shall be furnished with notes of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars. The small bank notes—ones and twos—will, 
therefore, go out of circulation as soon as those now in use are worn 
out and sent to the Treasury for redemption. These, however, 
amount only to the trifling sum of $6,866,000. The greenbacks of 
the same denominations amount to $40,701,000. Even if all these 
were withdrawn, there would still remain $92,539,000 of national 
bank notes and $55,576,000 of United States notes of the denomina- 
tion of five dollars, making the amount of paper money under the 
denomination of ten dollars, now outstanding, $195,683,000. Eng- 
land has no notes under five pounds ($25). In France they are 
calling in all notes under 100 francs ($20), smaller denominations 
having been temporarily issued by the Bank of France during the 
suspension of specie payments. In Germany the smallest denom- 
ination is twenty marks ($23.80). The experience of Europe con- 
clusively shows us that a currency cannot be kept strong in its 
metallic element without making the use of gold and silver obliga- 
tory in small payments. The suppression of notes under ten dollars 
would not be a popular measure in this country, and it can only be 
gradually accomplished, if accomplished at all. But the suppres- 
sion of small notes is not a new thing in this country. In many of 
the States, before the war, the circulation of notes under five dol- 
lars was prohibited, and in the Pacific and South-western States 
scgrcely any paper money was in circulation. Let the question of 
the currency be taken out of politics, and the leading men of both 
parties come to an agreement to support conservative measures, 
and the necessary reform could be accomplished in a very few years. 

We come now to the most difficult part of our subject, so far as 
it relates to the currency : to the question whether both the exist- 
ing classes of notes should continue to be used, and, if not, which 
of them ought to be withdrawn. We do not hesitate to avow our 
unwillingness to see the present United States notes made a per- 
manent part of the circulation. There are several objections to 
them which we will proceed to consider. They are issued directly 
by the Government on its general credit and without specific 
security. Except that they have no fixed day of payment, but are 
payable on demand of the holder, in constitutional money—gold 
and silver—they do not differ from the funded debt of the nation. 
National bank notes are also issued by the Government and from 
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the Treasury Department, but instead of having on their face, like 
United States notes, the direct promise of the Government to pay 
the amount expressed thereon, they bear the promise of the bank 
to which they are issued, and also a certificate under seal of the 
Treasury, and the signatures of two of its principal officers, that 
they are secured by Federal bonds deposited with the Treasurer. 
Both classes are strictly notes of the Government, since it issues 
both and is equally obliged to pay both in constitutional money. 
The obligation to pay the so-called bank note is not quite so 
direct, but it is just as absolute, and it has the advantage of a 
specific fund, out of which the payment is either to come or to 
be reimbursed ; while the greenback must be paid out of the 
general balance in the Treasury. One is a secured debt, and the 
other is a general debt. The bank note has an intermediate party 
—the bank—between the holder and the Treasury, on whom de- 
mand of payment must first be made ; but if the bank fails to pay 
the Treasury is obliged to pay on presentation and proof of the 
bank’s refusal. The bank is not, it is true, obliged to pay in gold 
or silver: as the law now stands it may still redeem its notes in 
greenbacks, but as the greenbacks may, since resumption, be readily 
turned into gold and silver, this does not create any appreciable 
difference in value between the two kinds of notes. There is a 
single restriction on the redemption of legal tender notes which 
should be noted. The Resumption Act requires them to be re- 
deemed only at the office of the Assistant Treasurer in New York. 
But this is not an important restriction : it is dictated by considera- 
tions of general convenience, such as may properly govern the reg- 
ulation of currencies. In England, in like manner, country bank 
notes are lawfully redeemable in notes of the Bank of England ; 
and the latter can only be converted into gold and silver at the 
counter of the Bank. It is equally a matter of convenience and 
safety that the redemption fund of the precious metals should be 
concentrated in one place, or, at most, in a few of the most impor- 
tant centres of a country. The great settling points of commerce 
are the natural centres in which coin and bullion should be concen- 
trated. It is illogical, therefore, to transport the preciows metals to 
the Treasury at Washington for redemption purposes so long as the 
city of New York is the final point of liquidation for the whole 
country, and the place at which the money balances resulting from 


liquidation have to be used. 
A superiority of the bank note is that it is specifically secured 
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by bonds, and the bonds are taken at a price considerably below 
their face value. The bank note has never created any additional 
public debt ; it merely pledges a portion of the existing absolute 
debt for the privilege of receiving back from the Government a 
smaller amount of debt, for which the nation is only contingently 
liable, in the form of circulating notes. If the Government is ever 
obliged to meet this contingent liability, it cancels an equivalent 
portion of the bonds pledged, or sells them and gets its money back. 

Substituting bank notes for the still remaining greenbacks 
means, therefore, the reduction of the public debt by the amount 
of $346,000,000 ; substituting greenbacks for bank notes, on the 
contrary, means an increase of the public debt by $322,000,c00— 
difference to the tax-payer, $668,000,000, or considerably more 
than the reduction which has been accomplished by twelve years of 
burdensome taxation. 

There are also other qualities inherent in the bank note which 
makes it much the better kind of money. It is an instrument of 
credit, the amount of which is constantly measured by the demand 
for credit in this form. All forms of credit vary in amount under 
different circumstances, in different years, and at different seasons 
of the same year. Thus discountable paper is constantly varying 
with the volume of trade and of exchanges; so too of bank de- 
posits, another form of credit. Bank notes are just as strictly in- 
struments of credit as either of these, and they depend on the same 
laws. They are, in fact, merely a reflection of discounts. The 
proceeds of a discount are either deposits in account current, drafts 
on some other bank, or circulating notes ; very little specie is used 
or called for in discount business. The paper discounted is paid at 
maturity in precisely the same way ; by checks on the bank receiving 
payment (which are merely transfers of deposits from A to B), by 
checks or drafts on other banks, or in bank notes. So it is that bank 
notes come out and go in by the regular course of banking business. 
The higher the discount line, the more notes will be out ; the lower 
the line, the more notes will be in. If a national bank finds its notes 
coming in too rapidly, through the redemption bureau, and tending 
to accumulate in its vaults, it has the remedy in its own hands : it 
has only to surrender a part of its notes for cancellation and take up 
its bonds. If the present low rates of interest should prevail, and 
the present low prices of commodities, banks will be likely to re- 
duce their circulation for two reasons: the margin of profit on it 
above taxes will be inappreciable, and the demand for loanable cap- 
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ital—discounts—will be reduced, because business can be carried 
on with so much less means than when higher prices prevailed. 

United States notes are entirely wanting in the elasticity which 
we have shown to belong to bank notes. A new amount of them 
would come into circulation in a very different way, and when once 
in circulation they would not be obedient to the same laws. The 
issue would not be the representation of a temporary loan, but the 
substance of a permanent payment. The same notes might be used 
to pay debts to the Government at a subsequent time, but the two 
uses would have no relation to each other. The Government dis- 
burses money only for the legitimate objects of public expenditure, 
and it receives it only in taxes of one sort or another. If it were to 
assume to be the sole issuer of paper money—be the amount great 
or small—its operations would more often run against the currents 
of trade than with them. When most money is coming into the 
Treasury in customs duties and other forms of indirect taxes, it is 
because business is active and the banks are discounting very 
heavily, and the volume of currency is large. These counter cur- 
rents would necessarily produce stringency, as they would cause a 
contraction of credit, when there ought to be an expansion. 

Again, if the revenues are to continue steadily in excess of the 
expenditures, what will prevent the volume of the currency from 
declining, and how will the excess of notes paid in taxes be got 
out again without corresponding payments? Not certainly by pay- 
ing off the funded or maturing debt ; for the reissue of demand 
notes would not be payment, but substitution of one form of debt 
for another. If the Southern war claims are to be paid, or if the 
new Pension bill is to call for the disbursement of fifty or a hundred 
millions, this obstacle, we admit, might easily be removed for a time. 

In short, if the whole circulation were to-day in the hands of the 
Government, and every bank note retired, the business of the coun- 
try would speedily come to a deadlock, unless the banks were used 
as instruments for regulating the currency, precisely as they regulate 
it now. The notes of the Government, on some terms or other, 
would have to be loaned to them exactly as they are loaned now, 
and on the same security ; for the Government could not take any 
thing less safe than its own obligations. Granting, therefore, all 
that the advocates of a permanent Government currency demand, 
we shall come to the same substantial result at last, which is that 
instruments of credit can only be handled and regulated by institu- 
tions of credit, and’that governments are not within that category. 
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If, then, the banks must circulate the notes, and primarily redeem 
them—that is, take them out of circulation when they are not 
needed—why should there be two kinds of notes performing the 
same office? We readily admit that there is no particular advan- 
tage in ear-marking the bank note circulation, as is now done, ex- 
cept to enable the Government to enforce the liability of each bank 
to redeem and take care of the amount of notes which belongs to it. 
It would be more symmetrical and more in accordance with the 
real character of this kind of circulation, if the notes simply bore 
upon their face the designation ‘‘ national bank currency ;’’ a little 
ingenuity would probably devise a plan by which this uniformity in 
appearance might be obtained without relieving the banks, in any 
manner, from their individual obligations. Without the local des- 
ignations which are now on the notes, they could not, it is true, be 
presented for redemption at the bank’s counter, but since the pass- 
age of the act of June 2oth, 1874, which allows all bank notes to be 
sent directly to the Treasury for redemption, and which requires 
the reserve on circulation to be kept there, and not in the bank’s 
vaults, local redemption is seldom, if ever, resorted to, and has come 
to be of no consequence. 

We have thus far stated only such objections to a government 
circulation as are inherent in its nature, and as result from the lim- 
ited functions with which governments are clothed. There is 
another, which is even more imperative, namely, the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of keeping the amount of such paper money 
within proper limits. We have shown that bank notes are limited 
by business demand, and that their redundancy is kept in check by 
the falling off of that demand, and by the obligation to redeem in 
the money of the world. We have, also, shown that government 
notes are not capable of being created by or subject to the same 
laws, unless indeed the regulation of them is intrusted to banks, in 
which case, however entitled, they cease to be government notes in 
fact, and become bank notes. Now, the further danger to which 
such notes are subject is, that they may be issued in excess of any 
mercantile demand, on the mere volition of a majority in Congress, 
whenever it is supposed, as many believe at the present moment— 
though in defiance of the plainest facts—that more paper money in 
circulation would revive industries, stimulate the price of property, 
and make things easy for debtors. Such a power to tamper with 
prices and to unsettle values can never be safely entrusted to any 
legislative body, nor to any government. The wisest statesmen of 
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this country and of Europe have condemned it over and over again 
within the last century ; and it has never stood the ordeal of a public 
discussion. Hamilton, at the inception of the Republic, and Chase, 
on the eve of a gigantic and formidable civil war, alike rejected it. 
Two eminent European statesmen of modern times, Sir Robert Peel 
in England, and Achille Fould in France, adopted precisely the 
same line of objection. It was strongly urged in 1844 that the 
English Government should take the issue of paper money into its 
own hands, instead of leaving it with the Bank of England ; but 
Sir Robert Peel said No, and emphatically declared ‘‘ that the 
effect of the State having the complete control of the circulating 
medium in its own hands would be most mischievous.”’ 

Congress has decreed that United States notes shall not be 
retired and cancelled below the existing circulation of $346,000,000 ; 
but it has also decreed that they shall be redeemed in coin. How 
are the two obligations to be reconciled? The act of May 31st, 
1878, says, ‘‘ When any of said notes may be redeemed, or be re- 
ceived into the Treasury under any law, from any source whatever, 
and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be retired, 
cancelled or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out again 
and kept in circulation.’’ This certainly implies that the public 
creditor shall be obliged to receive them ; but the Resumption Act 
equally provides that he shall not be obliged to keep them, for he 
may instantly insist on redemption in coin in New York. The 
Government may persist in paying the notes out, but as it can 
only pay when it has payments to make, and must redeem in coin 
at all times on demand, how is the obligation to keep the legal 
tenders in circulation to be obeyed ? 

What, then, is the great advantage to be gained by an exclusive 
government circulation, which has made the demand for it so general , 
throughout certain sections of this country? The supposed advan- 
tage is cheapness, and coupled with it is a jealous desire to deprive 
the banks of a profit, whether such deprivation works a correspond- 
ing benefit to the people or not. Will it then be cheaper, and can 
the anticipated savings of interest on the $322,000,000 of bank notes 
now outstanding be realized? The Comptroller of the Currency 
shows conclusively, in his last report, that no such economy can be 
effected. At the outside the profit on circulation cannot exceed 
two and a half per cent, say $8,000,000 on $322,000,000 ; we should 
put it considerably lower. Now the Government has received from 
the national banks in taxes on circulation, deposits, and capital, on 
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an average during the last seven years, $7,000,000 a year. Out of 
this alliance, therefore, the Government has made as much as the 
banks. Suppose it were to take the right of circulation away ; the 
banks would retire from the national system and cease to pay the 
$7,000,000 of taxes. How much more than this loss could the Govern- 
ment make out of the $322,000,000 circulation appropriated ? The 
notes, as a non-interest bearing debt, are worth no more to it than 
the rate at which it can borrow on its funded debt—namely, four 
percent. Four per cent on $322,000,000 is $12,880,000. Deduct- 
ing the $7,000,000 of taxes leaves a profit of only $5,880,000 ; but 
this is too much, for a specie redemption fund of at least one- 
third must be kept at all times in the Treasury. This is the 
smallest reserve which prudent bankers consider admissible for the 
purpose of protecting an unsecured circulation. The interest on 
that third ($107,000,000) is at four per cent, $4,280,000, which de- 
ducted from the $5,880,000, leaves the pitiful sum of $1,600,000 as 
the outcome of this great national reform ! 

We have devoted so much space to the consideration of the cur- 
rency that we have not much left in which to treat of the national 
banking system in its other aspects. These are, however, hardly 
less important. A well arranged and well conducted banking sys- 
tem is essential to every commercial country. Production and 
commerce rest on credit, and banks are credit organized. The 
national banking system sprang out of a great and sudden emer- 
gency, and even its learned and experienced author, Mr. Secretary 
Chase, had a very inadequate conception of the good which it was 
destined to accomplish. ‘‘ He builded better than he knew.’’ To 
make a market for his bonds, to create safe depositaries for money 
raised by inland taxes, and to substitute a uniform currency as safe 
as the credit of the Government could make it in place of the issues 
of the State banks were Mr. Chase’s objects. But his measure 
has accomplished far more than that. It has given us uniformity 
of banking, and thrown around the business such safeguards 
as had before existed only to a very limited extent. Before the 
adoption of this system there were some fifteen hundred banks in 
operation, organized under the legislation of nearly thirty States. 
The laws creating and governing them differed very widely, but the 
privileges which they enjoyed and the functions which they exer- 
cised were essentially the same. All of them were corporations 
with limited liability of stockholders, and all of them issued circu- 
lating notes. These notes were generally issued without any specific 
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pledge or security, though in a few of the States some such pledge 
was required. The quality, however, of the security pledged varied 
as widely as the credit of the States requiring it. As the stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain, so the basis of banking could 
not be made more solid than the public debt of the State under 
which banks were organized. There was also no uniformity in the 
method of redeeming bills. In the New England States a volun- 
tary arrangement, known as the “‘ Suffolk Bank System,’’ required 
the banks to redeem their notes daily in Boston at par. This was 
not sanctioned by any legislation, but it had the support of long 
usage and of public opinion, which are often more inexorable than 
the statute law. It had the effect to keep the bank note currency 
of the Eastern States in a generally healthy condition. Partial 
systems of redemption existed, also, in the States of New York, 
Ohio, and perhaps some others ; but they never attained the coercive 
power of the Suffolk Bank system. Equally dissimilar were the 
laws and usages respecting the maintenance of specie reserves. 
Such laws as existed grew mainly out of the suspension of specie 
payments in 1857. A notable exception to the general looseness 
in respect to such reserves was the admirable banking act of 
Louisiana, passed in 1842, which remained in full operation till 
after the beginning of the war. The writer gave a full account 
of this statute in the Banker’s Magazine for November, 1877. 
It required a specie reserve to be kept at all times equal to one- 
third of the combined circulation and deposits, and the remaining 
two-thirds to be invested in strictly commercial paper, having not 
more than three months to run, and not renewable at maturity. It 
is necessary only to state the provisions of this law to make a banker 
understand the great strength of the system which it inaugurated. 
Experience fully justified the financial wisdom of its projector, who 
is understood to have been the late Edmund J. Forristall, of New 
Orleans, for many years the agent in that city of Baring Brothers & 
Co., of London. 

Still another difference existed in respect to the supervision ex- 
ercised by the several States respectively over the banks of their crea- 
tion. In some States a very strict control and oversight was main- 
tained, and experienced and well-paid officers were employed ; but 
in most there were no such safeguards. Laws sufficiently strin- 
gent were passed, but only to be evaded. Banks in the Western 
and Southern States were established in out-of-the-way places, 
whence they emitted bills, often without restriction as to the 
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amount, under a general obligation to redeem them in spccie on 
demand. The greatest natural and artificial obstacles were inter- 
posed between the bill-holder and the bank, so as to prevent him 
from making the demand necessary to sustain a notarial protest. A 
characteristic story has lately appeared in the papers apropos of the 
death of an old Kentucky banker. He had selected a particularly 
inaccessible village among the mountains for the home of his “* in- 
stitution.’’ From this stronghold he flooded the country with bank 
notes, and generally managed to avoid redeeming them. A de- 
termined rival, whose field of circulation he had invaded, resolved 
at last to bring him to bay. Gathering a substantial bagful of the 
obnoxious notes he proceeded to the mountains. But the wary 
bank president was on the watch, and in despair of any other 
remedy broke into the office of the only village notary in his 
absence, and stole his official seal. The notes were duly presented 
and payment refused, but without the missing seal no legal protest 
of them was possible. 

Such was the heterogeneous system of State banks which Mr. 
Chase’s National Bank act superseded. Bad as it was, and burden- 
some as it was, the jealousy of the States would never have per- 
mitted the Federal Government to interfere with it at any other 
time than in the throes of a revolution, when patriotic feeling ran 
high, and States and individuals alike yielded anything which the 
nation demanded as the price of its perpetuity. 

The excellence of the new system is incontrovertibly established 
by its passing unscathed through the recent prolonged crisis. It is 
impossible to conceive a severer test. While thousands of prudent 
men have been ruined by the fall of prices and the stoppage of pro- 
duction and trade, the banks have only in a few instances had to 
succumb. Out of more than two thousand banks which have been 
organized under the national system since it was established sixteen 
years ago, only sixty-nine have failed, involving an estimated loss 
to creditors of only six and a half millions of dollars. The failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, last October, as already mentioned, 
involved losses to the amount of nearly thirty millions. Without 
any civil war, without any irredeemable paper money, without any 
crushing burden of taxation, the joint stock banks of Great Britain 
are, by the common confession of Englishmen, in a far worse con- 
dition to-day than the storm-beaten banks of the United States. 

Yet in the face of this honorable history, of this unquestioned 
solvency and adaptation to the growing need of organized credit, 
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a large political party calling itself national, and doubtless a 
considerable number of people of all parties and of all sections 
are denouncing. the national banks, and compassing their over- 
throw. The motives of this campaign are various. Jealousy of 
the banks themselves and of the money they have honorably 
accumulated is probably the strongest among them. People who 
have lost fortunes, more often those who have failed to make them 
by hazardous speculations, feel themselves wronged by a prudent 
hank or capitalist who has so conducted his affairs as to make 
money while they have lost it. Such people are entirely regardless 
of the greater ruin which would involve the country if the banks 
had shared the common wreck. There would now be no organized 
capital ready to start the machinery of production, upon the move- 
ments of which the rehabilitation of the unfortunate and the future 
prosperity of all classes so much depend. A motive which is said 
to prevail largely at the South is the desire to start banks in that 
section, under State laws, without the capital-which a purchase of 
United States bonds requires. The people of the South, who have 
suffered so much from wild-cat banking in the past, should beware 
of this movement. It is not undertaken in the interest of the 
many but of the few. It looks to the revival of a system under 
which the profits went into the pockets of officers and stockholders, 
and the losses were borne by the holders of broken bills ; under 
which there was no effective supervision by the State, but a secrecy 
of management which made the commission of great wrongs possi- 
ble. There is a demand for the repeal of the law which imposes a 
tax of ten per cent on the notes of any State bank or banking asso- 
ciation. The plea is that these notes might safely be issued for 
local circulation ; that the people of the States would be satisfied 
with them, and that they would have so little currency outside the 
State boundaries that they could do no harm, and would not 
seriously impugn the integrity of the national system. This isa 
stupid fallacy. There is no such thing as exclusive local trade. 
Commerce in the United States knows no boundaries. It is coex- 
tensive with the Union. A local currency, if used at all, is used to 
pay debts at home ; but these debts are not all due to neighbors 
and citizens of the State. The largest of them are often due to cit- 
izens of other States, the legitimate profits of whose business de- 
pend on getting paid for their merchandise in good money. The 
depreciated bank notes of Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota in 1862 did not entail losses on the citizens of those States 
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alone, but also on the merchants of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. One of the greatest benefits conferred by the 
national system is the great reduction in the rates of exchange be- 
tween sections of the country distant from each other. These 
rates, which grew chiefly out of the depreciated currency of the 
West and South, were often very high. The Comptroller of the 
Currency estimates that the amount saved by the national banks 
in exchange alone is fifty or sixty millions a year. 

The integrity of the national banking system can only be main- - 
tained, and its great advantages to the people secured, by making 
it exclusive of all others. The whole current of opinion in Europe 
has for years been running in the direction of unitary systems of 
banking and paper money. Diversity is now generally recognized 
as discord. Such a unity we have attained at the price of great 
attendant sacrifices ; let us hold fast to it against all assailants. 











‘THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 


1. 


ROM the first permanent organization of the navy until the 

outbreak of the civil war it was the fixed policy of the Govern- 
ment to maintain a fleet which, though small, should be composed of 
ships of the very best types in their respective classes. The services 
on which the navy was employed never required many vessels. For 
police duty on the seas, the protection of commerce, voyages of 
exploration, in hydrographic research and surveys, the suppression 
of piracy and the slave trade, and occasionally for the settlement 
of international questions, the country required, not a large fleet 
of line-of-battle ships such as England and France were forced to 
maintain, but small squadrons or single ships, of the class of frigates 
or sloops-of-war, of a superior character in sailing qualities and arma- 
ment. American vessels were acknowledged by all nations to be 
models of speed and efficiency. It is hardly necessary to refer here 
to the brilliant frigate duels of the war of 1812 in order to show the 
superiority of our frigates over those of England. At a later date 
larger ships were built, which though rated as seventy-fours were a 
match for any foreign first-rate. The only three-decker ever built 
in this country was in her time the most formidable ship of war 
afloat, and our lighter ships, the sloops-of-war, were remarkable 
among war vessels of all nations for their excellent sailing qualities 
and general efficiency. 

The general introduction of steam in navigation did not change 
the policy of the Government. Our country was the first to recog- 
nize the importance of this new auxiliary, and we again led the 
world in our screw frigates and screw sloops, which, in their respective 
classes, were never excelled. Our ships were not only fast and stanch, 
but they were also well armed. They carried the heaviest ordnance 
of the day, guns made on the most modern and improved prin- 
ciples, and the navy so conducted furnished a most admirable school 
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for a class of officers equal, if not superior, in professional attain- 
ments to those of any naval service in the world. 

A great revolution, however, has recently taken place in naval 
architecture, and in the race for superiority we have not merely fallen 
behind, we have utterly ceased to compete. Where we once led we 
now do not even follow, and our war vessels cannot be compared with 
the armed ships of other nations. Almost coincident with the intro- 
duction of broadside ironclads into the navies of England and 
France came our civil war, which rendered necessary an enormous in- 
crease in the fleet, but did little to improve the quality of the ships. 
Certain services were exacted from the navy, such as the blockade of 
the whole Southern coast, the capture of Southern ports, opening 
the Mississippi River, and the destruction of rebel rams and cruisers, 
For these purposes vessels of special types were required, and such 
vessels were furnished, and the work was performed, as any work set 
for the navy to do always has been performed, thoroughly well. 
But in recalling the successes of the war it should not be forgotten 
that we were not contending with a naval power. There were no 
general naval engagements, if we except the battles of the gunboats 
on the rivers, during the whole war, and but one sea fight, that of | 
the Kearsarge and the Alabama. An examination of the state of 
the fleet in 1865 shows that by far the greater part of the 687 ships 
on the navy list were vessels hastily constructed or purchased, and 
not men-of-war in the strict sense. It is true that the steam frig- 
ates and sloops formed the nucleus of our force in every squadron, 
but added to these we had ‘‘ ninety-day’’ gunboats (so called be- 
cause the contract under which they were built stipulated for the 
their completion in ninety days) ; purchased steamers, merchantmen 
fast enough for the blockade and strong enough to mount a few 
guns ; side-wheel steamers specially adapted to river and coast ser- 
vice ; captured blockade runners; a few new steam sloops; and 
lastly the monitors, which though admirable vessels for the pur- 
poses for which they were built, were not cruising ships, and could 
hardly be compared, in that respect at least, with the broadside 
ironclads of England and France. These were the various classes of 
ships which then composed our navy. On the rivers there were 
ironclads of light draft, intended only for river service and not fit to 
go to Sea. 

At the close of the war it was still at least our declared policy 
to keep a fleet of superior ships of their class. Vessels were built 
with a special view to preying on an enemy's commerce, and while 
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the Alabama question was fresh the moral effect of these ships was 
good, though they were really failures. None ever performed sea 
service. Other ships, too, were built, both frigates and sloops-of- 
war, of new models, and designed especially for speed under steam. 
Some of these are still unfinished and not worth completing. Others 
were launched and did service for a time on foreign stations; but 
being built of unseasoned timber they deteriorated very fast. Many 
of them have since been broken up or sold, and only those that were 
built with live-oak frames remain fit for service. 

By the Register for July, 1878, it appears that there are in all 
one hundred and forty-three ships in the navy. Of this number 
twenty-eight are tugs and twenty-two are wooden sailing vessels, the 
remnant of the old navy, and these may be counted out at once in 
reckoning the effective strength of the fleet. Of the remaining 
ninety-three, twenty-two are ironclads of the monitor type, the only 
class of ironclad ships in the navy, and some of these are still on the 
stocks, while two are torpedo boats. These ships do not and 
cannot go to sea. They may make passages from port to port with 
a tender, or under tow. They may serve as harbor defences, but 
they belong to a past epoch. They are the relics of the monitor 
fleets that served in the reduction of the Southern ports during the 
civil war, and no improvements have been made in their strength of 
armor or in their armament since that time. In comparison with 
the modern English ironclads our navy has absolutely nothing to 
show. The remaining sixty-seven ships on the list, after deducting 
the tugs, old sailing ships, and monitors, are wooden steamers, 
form the real effective strength of the navy for foreign service, and 
are classed as first, second, third, and fourth rates, according to 
their tonnage. There are only five first-rates, and these are the 
screw frigates built before the war. They are in reality sailing 
ships with auxiliary steam power, and their best speed under steam 
is about eight knots. They are antiquated and expensive, and 
none are in commission except as receiving and training ships at the 
various naval stations, although their condition is such that they 
could be speedily prepared for sea in case of emergency. Of the 
twenty-seven second-rates that appear on the list, four are still on 
the stocks and will probably never be launched ; ten are laid up or 
in ordinary, and would need almost entire rebuilding in order to fit 
them for service, some of them being too far gone even for this, 
while one is an antiquated paddle-wheel vessel. Of the twelve that 
remain five only are comparatively new ships, built since the war, 
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but even these are not provided with modern engines. The other 
second- rates are fast wearing out, as they are kept continuously in 
commission on foreign stations, and three of them come in the 
same category as the frigates, that is they are sailing ships with 
auxiliary steam power. The six fourth-rates are insignificant. 
They are merely despatch vessels, some of them captured blockade 
runners, and they have been constantly employed since the war. 
The real strength of the navy seems to lie in the twenty-nine third- 
rates. These do nearly all the cruising service. Some of them are 
new, having been built within a few years, and others have been 
entirely rebuilt. But they are small ships, ranging from four hun- 
dred to nine hundred tons, while the heaviest carries only eight 
guns. Moreover of these twenty-nine, seven are laid up and 
probably not worth repairing, and one is a paddle-wheel steamer 
on the lakes. 

Thus the grand total of one hundred and forty-three ships is re- 
duced on exainination to twelve second-rates and twenty-one third- 
rates, fit for actual service abroad, besides five frigates which might 
be made use of in an emergency. Of this number not one would 
be counted by England in reckoning her naval strength, or would 
be esteemed of sufficient power to take a position in line of battle. 
All these figures just given are taken from the official Navy Reg- 
ister for July, 1878, and can be easily verified. 

In the matter of ordnance we are as far behind the great naval 
powers as we are in ships. While we have nothing to show against 
the ships of - the English navy, either ironclads, rams, belted 
cruisers, or fast unarmored steamers, so we have nothing to com- 
pare with their heavy rifled ordnance, the only class of gun which is 
effective against heavy ironclad vessels. Our Navy Department 
has done what it could in this direction with the very limited means 
at its command, and has converted some of the.cast-iron shell guns 
of heavy calibre into rifles of smaller calibre, but our ships are still 
mainly armed with Dahlgren guns. 

The time has come when some reform is necessary. We cannot 
stand still and live. If we are not advancing we are retrograding, 
in this matter as in all others. The fact is patent that our navy has 
been steadily declining in strength and efficiency during the last ten 
years, as the most casual examination of the lists of ships in the nav 
registers of succeeding years will show. For instance, in 1868, 
foreign squadrons were composed of forty-three ships in commis- 
sion, four of which were first-rates, then very efficient ships, and 
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some of them new; nine were second-rates, nearly new and in 
good condition; the remainder were smaller vessels, but active 
cruisers, and a sufficient force was in reserve on the home station 
and at the various navy-yards for an emergency or for the relief of 
ships abroad. In 1878 there are in the same squadrons seventeen 
ships, of which none are first-rates, and only five are second-rates, 
while the other ships of our effective force are almost all employed 
in active duty on the home station or upon special duty. The con- 
dition of the navy is well illustrated by the fact that the most avail- 
able ship to carry the goods for exhibition at the Paris fair was the 
historical frigate Constitution, built in 1794. 

Many arguments have been made in defence of this pitiful con- 
dition. Although it is admitted on all hands that our navy is worth- 
less in comparison with that of England, it is urged with truth that 
we have not the same need for a great fleet ; that many of the Eng- 
lish ships have been costly failures, or costly experiments ; that the 
uncertainty in regard to the best model for a ship of war is so great, 
while the changes and improvements are so rapid, that we are, as 
mere spectators, as well able to profit by England’s experiments and 
failures as the English themselves ; and lastly we are accustomed to 
place vast faith in our wealth of resources and of invention to fur- 
nish us with just what we need at a moment’s notice. 

These arguments may be sound enough. It is certainly true 
that we have no need of a large fleet of costly ironclads which would 
perhaps be failures when completed. We had in the old navy no 
need for a large fleet of line-of-battle ships. We always depended 
on our frigates and lighter ships, though we did build some excel- 
lent ships of the line. But while these arguments may be sound, 
they are no excuse for the present state of things. The small and 
inefficient force we actually have is dropping to pieces. The old 
and true policy of keeping the best ships of their class has been 
abandoned, and at the present rate not many years will elapse 
before we have no navy at all. 

The quesion is, what kind of ships are now required as best suited 
to the services the navy has, or may have, to perform. An ad- 
herence to the old policy would indicate that we need fast cruising 
ships as much now as we did formerly. These ships should be of 
the various classes of first, second, and third rates, and a constant 
force, unvarying in strength, should be maintained on every sta- 
tion, in addition to a sufficient force in reserve for relief or emer- 
gency. These ships should be superior vessels for strength, speed, 
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and durability. They should be iron-framed ships, with wooden 
planking, because iron is unquestionably the strongest and most en- 
during material for the frame of a ship. They should have com- 
pound engines, because the superiority of this class of engines has 
been established beyond dispute. They should be designed espe- 
cially for speed, and fitted with sufficient sail power to cruise under 
sail and to work well, because they can thereby economize in fuel, 
and can always carry enough coal in the bunkers for exigencies 
when speed is required. They should be armed partly with heavy 
rifles and partly with smooth-bore guns. A ship of sufficient speed, 
with heavy rifled guns, need not avoid an engagement with an en- 
emy’s ironclad, which she can outmanceuvre, and against a wooden 
ship or land fortification smooth-bore guns are more destruc- 
tive, and have the advantage derived from ricochet fire. Finally 
there should be no experiments tried, either in design, machinery, 
or building, in these ships. The plans should be prepared accord- 
ing to known wants, and the work done at the Government navy 
yards. All this need not be done at once. If a fixed policy were 
adopted of adding a few ships to the navy every year, at a very 
small addition to the naval appropriation, the old ones would be 
gradually replaced by modern ships and could be sold; for we 
ought to have no force on paper which has no existence in fact ; and 
thus our navy would gradually resume its superiority. As we must 
begin at the beginning, so we might in time, or from time to time, 
add a few first-rate ironclad ships to our effective force, just as in 
the old navy we built line-of-battle ships. 

This brief examination of the present condition of the fleet nat- 
urally leads to the equally important consideration of the service at 
large, that is of the officers and men who compose the navy. It 
has been said that the old navy was a good school for officers ; and 
so it was. Fine ships naturally incite officers to zeal and men to 
activity, and the discipline of the crews and the efficiency of the 
officers was in perfect keeping with the excellence of the ships. 
A sailor is proud of his ship if she is a fine one, and any improve- 
ment in the fleet must have a good effect on the personnel of the ser- 
vice. The present system of education, however, is necessarily so 
entirely different from the old one, that a comparison between the 
two would be useless. In old times a naval officer began his prac- 
tical sea life almost a child, and was a sailor before everything. 
Ships were then pretty much the same the world over, guns were 
simple weapons compared with those of to-day, and if the naval 
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officer could handle his ship well under sail and navigate her across 
the ocean, it was about all that was requisite. But in these days of 
steam and invention an officer’s education must be much more 
comprehensive. The range of study pursued at the Naval School 
is a very wide one, and if one adds what the officer may afterwards 
acquire at the Torpedo School, the amount of purely theoretical 
knowledge which every lieutenant in the navy is supposed to pos- 
sess is very great. At the same time the necessity for training 
afloat exists in the same force that it did before. A good officer 
must be practical, and the introduction of steam has not lessened 
in the slightest degree the value of experience at sea. An officer 
must still be a sailor, not indeed in the narrow sense, with his use- 
fulness confined to tacks and sheets and marlinspike seamanship, 
but a seaman in the broadest sense, a man of practical experience 
at sea, capable of getting the utmost out of any kind of craft, an 
ironplated monitor with revolving turrets, a side-wheel steamer, 
or a sailing ship. It is a great mistake to suppose that there is no 
longer any need of sailors in the navy. The navy requires the best 
kind of sailors, the most experienced and practical, and this part of 
the education can only be acquired by actual service afloat and in 
good ships. 

A young man who receives an appointment to the Naval School 
must be between the ages of fourteen and seventeen. He is nom- 
inated by the member of Congress of his district, and appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy, and from the date of his appointment 
he becomes an officer in the navy and receives pay, though the law 
provides that the first six years of his service shall be passed at the 
Naval School. During the first four years of this term of probation 
he is supposed to be instructed in the theoretical knowledge requisite 
for his profession, and also to some slight extent in the practical 
branches, since he goes to sea occasionally for short cruises on board 
the practice ships, and exercises with the batteries of great guns and 
boat guns, and with small arms. He is subjected to a pretty severe 
examination twice every year during this four years’ course, and a 
failure to pass at any one of these half yearly examinations is a 
sufficient cause for his dismissal from the service. He may, how- 
ever, on failure to pass an examination, be turned back into the next 
lower class, and thereby lose the advantages of one year of service. 
His conduct, too, is a subject of frequent examination. The dis- 
cipline of the school is severe, and wilful or repeated infringement 
of the rules generally leads to dismissal. The large class that 
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enters is thus weeded out during the four years’ course, so that 
usually not more than half the number of original members 
graduate. At the end of the four years’ course at the school, pro- 
viding he successfully passes all the examinations, the cadet enters 
upon a course of two years’ actual service at sea, at the end of which 
time he appears before the examining board at Annapolis for his 
final examination. If he passes this he is entitled to the appoint- 
ment of midshipman. If he fails he may either be dropped from 
the list or sent to sea again and given another chance with the class 
of the succeeding year. A new class enters the school every year, 
and as there is always one cadet from each Congressional district in 
the service, the classes are necessarily pretty large, and the number 
that graduates each year is larger than the requirements of the service 
demand. There is thus a constant supply of fresh material for of- 
ficers flowing in at the bottom of the navy. This material is in a 
very crude form, but it has passed the first test and is in a fit con- 
dition to be moulded. by experience and practice in the active duties 
of the profession. In the mean time, in order to make room for 
this constant stream at the bottom there must be some outlet at the 
top, and as the number of officers in each grade is fixed by law the 
midshipman must remain a midshipman, even if he has passed his 
final examination, until there is a vacancy for him on the list of en- 
signs, the next higher grade and the lowest grade of commissioned 
officers, for the midshipman, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, holds no commission. There is of course the natural outlet 
of death, and there is also the retiring law, which obliges every 
officer to retire on reaching the age of sixty-two, or after forty-five 
years’ service. The law also allows any officer to retire voluntarily 
after forty years of service. The number of grades in the navy is 
large, and if the retirements and vacancies occurred every year in 
the same proportion as the admissions, promotion would be regular. 
But this is not the case, and the course of promotion has been fur- 
ther impeded by legislation reducing the number of officers in sev- 
eral grades, so that no promotion coujd take place to those grades 
until death or promotions above had brought the number down to the 
new standard. This was the case with the grade of lieutenant- 
commander, which was, in 1870, reduced from one hundred and 
eighty to eighty, so that for eight years no promotion was made 
from the grade of lieutenant, and the officer who stood at the head 
of the lieutenants’ list in 1870, when the act was passed, retained his 
position as senior lieutenant, without hope of promotion, for eight 
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years. As the grades now stand there are one admiral and one 
vice-admiral (grades which remain vacant at the death of the 
present incumbents), nine rear-admirals, twenty-five commodores, 
fifty captains, ninety commanders, eighty lieutenant-commanders, 
two hundred and eighty lieutenants, one hundred masters, and 
eighty-three ensigns. The number of midshipmen is not fixed by 
law. Promotion goes entirely by seniority, so that when the oldest 
admiral retires or dies the commodore at the head of the list be- 
comes an admiral, the senior captain a commodore, and so on down 
the list. The number of grades is large, but the present arrange- 
ment was made in order to assimilate the grades in the navy with 
those of the army, the rank of admiral corresponding with that of 
general, and the rank of ensign with that of second lieutenant. 
The large number of grades also serves the purpose of making pro- 
motion more rapid. There is another law which ought to aid in ac- 
celerating promotion, requiring every officer to pass an examination 
before a board, composed of officers higher than himself in rank, as 
to his physical and professional fitness for his duties, before he can be 
promoted to a higher grade. The action of this law is important 
and will be noticed later. 

The system thus described was carefully devised, and ought, if 
properly administered, to make the rate of promotion pretty steady. 
It may not be uninteresting to examine its actual working. A youth 
who enters the Naval School at the age of fourteen, the lowest age at 
which he can enter, will,if he succeeds in passing all his examinations, 
be entitled to and will receive his midshipman’s appointment in six 
years, or at the age of twenty. He now begins his regular course as 
an officer, and as the number of midshipmen is not fixed by law it may 
be supposed that if he is exceptionally fortunate, and has graduated 
at the head of his class, he becomes an ensign in a very short time, 
perhaps before his twenty-first year. He has finished the theoretical 
part of his education and has had two years’ experience at sea in the 
subordinate grade of midshipman, and he is now ina condition to as- 
sume responsible duties on board ship and to begin to profit by the 
experience which the exercise of such duties alone can give. This 
experience, however, he cannot get. He finds the positions involving 
it already occupied by men who may be many years his seniors, and 
so he must wait, not only for promotion, but for the very experi- 
ence necessary to qualify him for promotion. He continues in the 
most subordinate and irresponsible position on board ship, losing 
valuable time at an age especially fitted for the most advantageous 
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exercise in duties for which he is clearly qualified by education and 
examination. 

Some explanation of the duties of officers on board ship will 
elucidate the foregoing paragraph. The ship is, according to her 
size, commanded by a captain or commander who alone is respon- 
sible to the commander-in-chief for the efficient state of his com- 
mand. The other officers perform the functions of lieutenants and 
are of the grades of lieutenant-commander, lieutenant, master, and 
ensign. The next in rank to the commander is the executive 
officer, or first lieutenant as he was formerly called. His duties are 
many and various, and he has general charge of the discipline of the 
ship. Next to the executive is the navigating officer, who navi- 
gates the ship, and next in rank to him are the watch officers. 
These are generally four in number, and they stand watch on deck 
in regular rotation day and night, both at sea and in port, so that 
the deck is never left without a responsible commissioned officer in 
charge. The officer of the watch is the direct medium of communi- 
cation between the captain and the ship’s company. His authority 
is indisputable, and any order he issues must be regarded as emanat- 
ing from the commander of the ship. The responsibility of the 
watch officer is great. During his watch he is in charge of the ship 
and responsible for her safety and proper management. He makes 
all alterations in the disposition of the sails, under the captain’s di- 
rections, sees that the proper course is steered, performs all necessary 
evolutions, and in a word directs the whole working of the ship. 
The watch officers also have command of the several divisions of 
guns, and are responsible for the proper efficiency of their men in 
drill and exercise. It is in the performance of this duty of watch- 
keeping that the young officer gains the experience and practical 
knowledge that fit him for the exercise of higher responsibilities, 
and these duties he should begin to perform as soon as he has passed 
his final examination, having already had two years’ experience as 
midshipman. As a watch officer he is learning his profession in the 
only way in which it can be learned thoroughly, in the school of 
practical experience, and if young and in a smart ship, he applies 
himself to these duties with a zeal which comes naturally from the 
early assumption of responsibility. 

The duties of midshipmen are not specially defined by regula- 
tion. Old custom, dating from the time when midshipmen were 
mere children, has assigned to them a class of duties of the most 
trivial and sometimes of a menial character. They keep regular 
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watch, sometimes on the forecastle, in charge, under the officer of 
the watch, of the head yards and sails, sometimes on the quarter 
deck to run messages or to call the relieving officer at night. Their 
duties in this respect are provided because something must be found 
for them todo. They are sent on errands to other ships and to 
the shore, and are put in charge of the boats to see that the men 
do not run away or get drunk at the landing-place. They have nom- 
inal charge of the lower decks or hold. In the language of the 
regulation, ‘‘ They are to perform such duties as may be assigned 
to them by their commanding officer.’’ It is this class of service 
that the ensign is also generally required to perform, and it is only 
in exceptional cases in small ships that ensigns are given the duties 
of watch officers. At an age when he would best profit by the ex- 
perience of responsible duties, and when he is as well qualified to 
begin those duties as he can ever be, the ensign is still occupying a 
subordinate position. No amount of zeal or efficiency will do him 
any good or advance his promotion. He must wait his regular 
turn, and this state of affairs is at least discouraging to the young 
officer if not contrary to the best interests of the service. 

It has been supposed that the ensign is particularly fortunate in 
reaching that grade at the age of twenty. Very few in fact be- 
come ensigns at that age. Very few enter the Academy so young 
as fourteen, and the majority are at least twenty-two on reaching 
the grade of ensign. The licutenants who perform watch duty are 
men of middle age, some of them having been in the service ten or 
fifteen years. A comparison of the navy registers for succeeding 
years shows the advance made by each officer from year to year, 
and by an examination of these lists the average advance in each 
grade can be determined. The junior ensign in the service in Jan- 
uary, 1870, had in January, 1875, gained eighty-four numbers, an 
average of 16°38 numbers a year. This may be taken as a fair ex- 
ample of the rate of advance in the first five years after reaching 
the grade of ensign, and because there were no promotions to the 
grade of lieutenant-commander during those five years it may be 
assumed that with the lists full and promotions progressing regu- 
larly this would be the rate of advance up to the grade of lieuten- 
ant-commander. The junior lieutenant-commander in 1870 had 
in 1875 advanced seventy-nine numbers, an average of 15°8 a year. 
By a further comparison of the relative positions of officers on the 
lists for 1870 and 1875, it may be shown that in the second five 
years after reaching the grade of lieutenant-commander the advance 
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was seventy-seven, or 15°4 numbers a year, in the third five years 
fifty-eight, or 11°6 a year, and in the fourth five years forty-two, or 
8°4 a year. 

Taking these numbers as a fair average, which is perfectly just, 
as the vacancies occurred with the usual frequency during these five 
years, and although there were no promotions to the grade of lieu- 
tenant-commander, yet advance continued both above and below that 
grade, it will be seen that the young man who is so exceptionally 
fortunate as to become an ensign at twenty will be a master at 
twenty-five, a lieutenant at thirty-one, and a liceutenant-commander 
at forty-seven. It will take him five years to pass through the 
eighty numbers on this grade, which will make him a commander at 
fifty-two. This is the lowest grade in which he can command a 
ship. He will be a captain at fifty-eight, and in this rank he must 
retire at the age of sixty-two. This is the condition, and these are 
the prospects of those who are now entering the navy and 
filling the subordinate grades. No zeal in the performance of 
their duties, no conspicuous merit or excellence in any special 
branch of their profession can alter their positions on the list 
by a single number, or increase their chance for promotion, 
the only reward for ambition that the service can offer. They 
take rank in their own class according to their standing at the 
final examination, and this relative rank they maintain through life. 
There is no such thing as emulation or competition after this. All 
are supposed to be equal in excellence. Each one, as he reaches 
the top of his grade, appears before the examining board for pro- 
motion, and cach one must wait for his turn. A war would increase 
the chance of promotion, not only by the casualties incident to 
war, but because the law allows an officer to be advanced thirty 
numbers on the list as a reward for conspicuous war service. But 
on the other hand there is always the chance of promotion greater 
than that of war being further hampered by legislation reducing 
the numbers on the list, or in different grades. 

A perfectly pertinent question here presents itself. If no gne can 
ever hope to reach the higher grades, how can they exist, and who 
are those who occupy them? Those who fill the higher grades are the 
officers who benefited by the late war. They are living proof that 
the system is a bad one, for at the outbreak of the war these officers 
were in the subordinate grades, with even less hope of advance than 
now exists. They benefited first by promotions made to fill va- 
cancies caused by the resignation of the whole body of Southern 
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officers ; secondly, by the operation of the retiring Jaw, which swept 
a lot of obsolete lumber from the head of the list ; thirdly, by the 
increased activity of promotion which always attends a war; and 
lastly, by the fact that when there was a real need for efficient men 
an officer’s fitness to command was determined, not by his position 
on the navy list, but by his known character and record. Young 
officers were advanced with rapidity and intrusted with important 
commands. It is true they were not at once promoted, for that 
could only come with seniority, and so it was no uncommon thing 
to see a lieutenant performing a commodore’s duty in command of 
a division of ships, while a commander, with the style and title of 
“* Acting Rear-Admiral,’’ was conducting the operations of a large 
fleet against the enemy. The real dona fide flag officers being too 
old for sea service, were kept in command of naval stations on 
shore, and were retired as fast as possible. 

There is need of efficient officers in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. With no hope of promotion, with no incentive to zeal 
or great exertion or proficiency, with no reward for emulation or 
competition or ambition, what wonder if the officers of the navy 
should sink into a state of listless mediocrity. Such is the unques- 
tionable tendency of the present system, while the country is losing 
the best services of a whole generation of naval officers. Decatur 
was in command of a frigate at the age of twenty-five, Perry was a 
post-captain at twenty-eight, and the elder Rogers at twenty-six. 
Farragut was No. 37 on the captains’ list in 1861, and D. D. Porter 
was a lieutenant. The demand for efficient men brought these 
officers forward, and gave them the commands to which they were 
clearly entitled. In all professions everybody cannot succeed ; 
there must be some who go to the wall, to let the energetic, the 
able and ambitious pass. Such acommon sense law as this cannot 
be disregarded in the navy without detriment to the service, and if 
the country relies on a man simply because so many years of aim- 
less service have brought him to a certain number on the navy list, 
it is adopting a test which would be recognized as absurd when 
applied to any other calling. 

Some remedy for this state of things may be found in the laws 
as they actually exist. As time goes on the number of officers who 
retire every year will become gradually larger, as the larger classes 
come to the head of the list, and great relief could be obtained by 
a rigid and merciless enforcement of the examination law. In too 
many notorious cases the examination for promotion is a mere farce, 
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and those who are incompetent or disqualified from habits of intem- 
perance have been passed, almost without question. In other cases, 
where the board has refused to pass an officer, a second trial, backed 
by sufficient political influence, has restored him to his old position 
over the heads of those who have proved themselves his superiors in 
every professional qualification. Officers who have been on the 
retired list for years suddenly appear again in their old places on 
the active list, endued with new life by virtue of an act of Congress, 
whilc others who have been dismissed the service by sentence of a 
court-martial, or who have voluntarily resigned their commissions, 
have only to get enough political interest, and an act of Congress 
will restore them also to their positions. It would be impossible, 
under our form of government, to institute a successful system of 
promotions by selection. Such a system would probably degener- 
ate into a scramble, and there is too much political influence in the 
service already, and its effects are too injurious, as examples for 
young officers, to make any further increase of it desirable. Pro- 
motion by seniority is the safeguard of the service, but let the ex- 
isting examinations mean something. Invest the examining board, 
in all its proceedings, with the solemnity of a court, and let it ,con- 
duct the examinations, at least, for the higher grades not by asking 
the aspirant for promotion a few questions in international law or 
spherical trigonometry, but by a most rigid and searching examina- 
tion of his record. This the board is empowered to do under the 
existing law. Let the board be composed of officers of conspicuous 
ability. Let them hold their places for a long term, and be as far 
as possible chosen from those who, after long and faithful service, 
have retired from active duty, and will never appear before an ex- 
amining board themselves. Let the action of the board, with the 
approval of the President, be final and irrevocable, and let it be 
incumbent on every officer clearly to establish his claim for pro- 
motion bya record of efficiency in the discharge of his duties. 
Make also the approved sentences of courts-martial final. Thus some 
impediments to promotion will be removed. Promotion by sen- 
iority must necessarily be slow, and even a rigid enforcement of the 
examining law would not make it rapid. There are many indi- 
vidual cases where no specific charge of incompetency could be 
brought, but which would be passed over in the selection of officers 
for important and responsible duties. The English, in their admi- 
rable naval system, provide for such cases by laws obliging officers 
of any grade to retire after remaining unemployed for a certain 
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length of time. With the large number of officers in their service 
employment is eagerly sought, and none but those whose services 
are of value obtain it. The incompetent and the doubtful have to 
retire from inability to get employment. Such a system as this is 
probably out of the question in our country. Like promotion by 
selection it would soon degenerate into a scramble in which political 
influence and not merit would be the test for employment. A sys- 
tem of voluntary retirements might afford a substitute for this plan. 
If, for instance, any officer had the privilege of retiring on half pay 
after say twenty years’ service, subject to a call in case of war, 
many might avail themelves of the permission, although very few 
retire voluntarily under the present law. After a man has been 
forty years in the service he is thoroughly identified with the navy, 
has passed through the subordinate grades, and is too old to find 
new interests, but younger men could find other employment, not- 
ably in the merchant service. American commerce is increasing. 
We are beginning to build iron steamships in this country as 
cheaply as the English, and a general European war involving Eng- 
land would perhaps throw the carrying trade of the world into our 
hands. If we are to compete with England in the great steamship 
lines, if we are to do our own carrying in home-built ships, there 
will surely be a demand for efficient officers for these new lines. A 
law enabling naval officers to retire in their prime would furnish 
efficient men for these places. Our merchant ships, being thus 
partly officered from the navy, would afford a good school of prac- 
tical experience, and in case of war not only the officers would be 
subject to recall but the ships might be made available as many mer- 
chantmen were during the late rebellion. It might be objected that 
naval officers in accepting these positions would compete unfairly 
with the regular class of merchant-ship officers, but as there are few 
American steamship lines now in existence, so there are few compe- 
tent officers to meet the demands of extending commerce. 

Nor would all the best officers be drawn from the service by 
such a plan of voluntary retirements. In time of peace there is 
plenty of work of a high character for the navy to do. The con- 
stant improvements in ordnance,and the demand for intelligence 
and ingenuity in the perfection of torpedo warfare,would always 
draw a large part of the best ability of the service to special studies 
and pursuits in this most important branch of the profession; while 
the vast field open for the navy in hydrographic research, the sur- 
veys of unfrequented oceans and coasts, the accurate determination 
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of geographical positions, and kindred enterprises, would give further 
employment to. officers specially adapted and trained and ships 
specially suited to this kind of work. 

In regard to promotion, a better state of things may come with 
time, always provided that the course of promotion is not hampered 
by legislation. Nothing is really gained by this constant interfer- 
ence on the part of Congress with the navy list. The amount ac- 
tually saved in money is so small, and the laws reducing the list 
operate so slowly, that it is surely a question worth considering 
whether the advantage to the country would not be greater by 
letting things alone. Whether there are a few officers, more or less, 
on the active list, isa matter of very trivial importance ; but whether 
the country shall be served by officers stimulated to a wholesome 
activity by the certainty that promotion will, in the natural order of 
events, follow steady application to duty, isanother question. It is 
the nature of mankind to strive for advancement, and emulation is 
the life of every profession. A naval officer should (like all other 
public servants) be actuated in the performance cf his duties by 
that pure patriotism which scorns reward, but practically the same 
rule that holds good in other professions will be found true in this. 
The question must be regarded, not in the light best suited to 
the interests of the officers themselves, but as involving the highest 
efficiency of the navy. Take from the naval officer the hope of pro- 
motion, the natural and healthy stimulus to exertion, and you reduce 
his efficiency ; and when a legislator talks of stopping all promotion 
in the navy without injuring it, he is obviously talking nonsense. 
It isnot so much reward, properly so called, that is sought,as it is the 
just recognition of faithfulness and ability, and such recognition 
every man of spirit must'desire. 
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T is not only from our environment in space that our thoughts 
and tastes take on that illogical bent called provincialism. 
There is a parallel process whereby our minds become unreasonably 
prejudiced against things which are foreign, not to our country, but 
to our era, and from which we estimate our distance in years rather 
than in miles. Every wise traveler knows how, upon reaching a 
new country, he is compelled to make a thorough readjustment of 
himself in order to arrive at sound conclusions with regard to many 
matters which are apt to seem outrageous simply because they are 
unfamiliar. In the same way he who journeys back through time 
to read a poem written long ago, must make quite sure that he 
seems no more grotesque to the poem than the poem seems to him. 
There is a provincialism of the period as well as of the parish ; and 
it is interesting to observe that those who have thoroughly emanci- 
pated themselves from the latter are often found to betray unmis- 
takable symptoms of the former. It is curious to note how differ- 
ent is the influence which the civilization of steam has exerted upon 
the provincialism of the parish from the influence which it has ex- 
erted on the provincialism of the period. It may be said of the 
civilized world in general that the ‘‘ outlandish’’ is a much less 
potent factor in opinion since we have ltarned to be shy of pro- 
nouncing all things absolutely grotesque which are only relatively 
unfamiliar. But this very enlargement from the restraint of the 
parish boundary which has come to us along with an increased facil- 
ity of travel has plumped us into the middle of the new with such 
suddenness that we seem immeasurably removed from the pre- 
locomotive past. Thus, while we have ceased to find amusement 
or offence in that which is forcign, many of us are still in the bonds 
of avery rigid provincialism as to that which is old. Steam has 
carried us nearer to our brethren, but farther from our ancestors. 
The necessity of struggling against this state of mind, and of res- 
olutely chasing from our door that stupid Cerberus of prepossession 
which scares so many pleasures away from narrow souls, is partic- 
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ularly strong when the reader of to-day is first appealed to by the 
English sonnet of the sixteenth century. The sonnet itself, at the 
outset, simply as a form of verse, comes at a disadvantage : it seems 
too rigidly specialized to a mind which rejoices in a general sense of 
possession of the whole universe and is constitutionally averse to 
precise patterns and methods. Further, as to the substance of 
these old English sonnets, most readers have a vague preconception 
that they are a sort of thing really hardly worth the attention of an 
earnest person, a mass of strained device and a string of toys, alto- 
gether too idle forthis realistic generation. It can not be denied that 
such a preconception legitimately arises from the perusal of many 
of the current slim octavo manuals of English literature which so 
many of us dutifully study at our schools, and thereafter pass 
through life with a certain comfortable sense of being well ac- 
quainted with the movement of the English mind since Caedmon. 
The work of the English sonnet-makers of the sixteenth century— 
a work which is the glory of our tongue and the endless delight of 
those who really know it—is too often perfunctorily dismissed in 
these ill-assorted collections and imperfect treatises as little more 
than a bundle of conceits, or at best as a kind of formal old garden 
of ideas clipped into shapes of impossible griffins and absurd 
lovers. 

‘“*Conceits,’’ of course, abound ; but they must be handled very 
carefully. All poetry is made up of *‘ conceits,’’ in the good sense 
of the phrase; and the boundary-line between the good sense and 
the bad sense must be pushed energetically and liberally outward 
by the reader in bringing the artistic work of a period three hun- 
dred years past into a fair relation with our own time. What would 
be intolerably fantastic now was not so then, and will not be so to 
him who largely makes his now a then, in order to get at the heart 
of all this beauty. Shakespeare in trunk hose and slashed doublet 
would cut a very preposterous figure sauntering down Broadway 
these frosty mornings, yet not more so than one of our merchants in 
surtout and overshoes walking soberly along the Fleet in the days 
of Elizabeth. 

It behoves us to remember and to appreciate that these sonnet- 
makers belong to, and many of them are important characters in a 
time of superlatively energetic and daring men ; a time of good hon- 
est flesh and of very red blood ; a time that ventured forth over the 
unknown seas, dared the cannibal, searched the four corners of the 
earth, colonized, conquered, thought profoundly, fought gallantiy, 
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and in many ways furnished the world with strong fibre. These were 
not the men to create a dandy time nor to pet a dandy poetry. 
Sonnets which pleased Raleigh and Essex, Burleigh and Bacon can 
not be despised as a trifling collection of *‘ conceits.”’ 

The sonnets may be clipped shrubs, and of grotesque shapes, if 
so please the provincialism of the nineteenth century ; but would 
you only stay a minute you will hear a bird in every bush. 

No figure could better describe that particular sonneteer whom 
the present paper will occupy itself with bringing before the reader. 
Bartholomew Griffin is in fact only a name which we connect with 
a certain sweet song that comes to us, like that of a hidden bird, 
out of the very thickest clump of obscurity. A single copy of his 
original work exists in the Bodleian Library. The title-page is in- 


scribed to 
‘* FIDESSA, MORE 
CHASTE THEN 
KINDE 





By B. GRIFFIN, GENT. 
Printed by the 
widdow Orwin for 
Matthew Lownes 
1596.”’ 
and the dedication 
““To the Most Kinde and Vertuous gentleman, Mr. William Essex of Lame- 
bourne in the countie of Barke Esquire’’—consists of a few modest and simple sen- 
tences, deprecating its liberty, and finally saying: ‘‘ Daign (Sweete Sir) to par- 
don the matter, judge favorably of the manner, and accept both: so shall I ever 


rest yours in all dewtifull affection. 
‘* Yours ever, 


‘* B. GRIFFIN.”’ 


Several years ago, Dr. Phillip Bliss—a man held in loving remem- 
brance by all students of English poetry—laid the world under ob- 
ligation by printing a hundred copies of this Bodleian volume ; and 
recently the Rev. A. J. Grosart has given forth an edition of fifty 
copies, to subscribers only, in which some errors of the former edi- 
tion are corrected and several critical notes are added. But in 
spite of many assiduous inquiries set on foot by Bliss and Grosart, 
absolutely nothing can be learned of our poet’s personal history. 
Who he was, and who Fidessa was, except that the latter is referred 
to in one of the sonnets as 

** Sweet modell of thy far-renownéd Sire,”’ 
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is all blank. From an old local chronicle there does emerge the 
meagre circumstance that on the 3d of April, 1582, a certain Bar- 
tholomew Griffin obtained a license from John, Bishop of Worcester, 
to eat meat in Lent ; but this can not be considered satisfactory to 
the loving searcher, even if we had any assurance that the luxury of 
this dispensation was enjoyed by our sonneteer. After all this 
research, therefore, it must be acknowledged that the one hundred 
and fifty-one copies just specified, each containing its sixty-two 
sonnets to Fidessa, constitute at present the entire acquaintance 
existing between the world and Bartholomew Griffin. 

Yet if it be indeed worth while to be remembered in one’s per- 
sonal history by future generations, a different fate from that which 
has befallen him was deserved by young Griffin—since young he 
evidently was when he wrote. For in him there certainly were 
many qualities precious even when single, much more so in com- 
bination, and which abundantly entitle his pathetic praises of Fi- 
dessa to take their place in our regard beside the Amorctti of Spen- 
ser, the /deas of Drayton, the Sonnets of Daniel to Delia, of Sidney 
to Stella, of William Drummond to his short-lived lady, of Raleigh 
and of Constable, not to speak of Nicholas Breton, the Vauxs, the 
Fletchers, Warner, Peele, Greene, Watson, Lodge, Barnfield, 
Nicholson, and that ilk, all of whom may be found duly named, at 
least, in many of the current histories of English literature which 
yet omit all mention of Griffin. 

It is now proper to give the reader some taste of the qualities thus 
generally referred to. In_ the first place, no unbiassed reader can 
fail to be struck, at first view of Griffin’s handiwork, by the remark- 
able ease with which our English idioms run into the mould of the 
sonnet.’ _ A very general, but also very vague impression is abroad 
that our language is somehow incompatible with the sonnet, which 
is regarded as at best a form of poetry imported and alien, a sort 
of tour de force or exercise of technical skill. Such an impression is 
certainly a nafve proof of our singular lack of acquaintance, at first 
hand, with the work of our poets. Every one is familiar with the 
process by which, when we hear day after day the name of some one 
whom we have never seen, we unconsciously construct a physiog- 
nomy and general shape in our minds with which we associate the 


'The ‘‘ English’’ sonnet—as distinguished from the stricter form now generally 
called the Italian, or Legitimate, sonnet—is here meant; though the remark may be 
sustained as to both forms without difficulty. 
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name ; and every one knows hew it always happens that when the 
individual thus bodied forth by our fancy comes to be actudlly be- 
held, the first exclamation is, How different you are from what I 
had pictured! It is much in this way that many of us believe our- 
selves to be familiar with English literature, because our manuals 
have made us familiar with certain well-known names. But if, at 
any time, good fortune leads us actually to read the works of these 
writers, we are at once amazed at the completeness of our previous 
ignorance and enchanted by the depth of our new delight. To our 
astonishment, we may then discover that the sonnet, instead of 
being a verbal toy, is the very primitive art-form of the modern 
Englishman ; and if we pursue the subject we presently know that, 
for the last three hundred years, whenever an English poet has had 
any peculiarly holy, private, and personal emotion to give forth in 
the poetic way, he has usually chosen the sonnet form for this pur- 
pose. After Caz2dmon wrote Saxon English, and Chaucer, Norman 
English, when we come to Wyat and Surrey and the stricter Eliza- 
bethans, we see modern English poetry springing into being in the 
form of the sonnet. It is of no great moment that the form had 
existed before in Italy. The notion that sonnets are foreign and 
merely dilettante forms of English poetry is a mere argument of the 
neglect with which many of the most artistic users of our tongue 
have been treated. We can understand and forgive Ben Jonson, 
when he declared in his big, frank, blundering way to William 
Drummond that the sonnet was a procrustean bed for ideas. Jon- 
son spoke from small experience, not then being able to look—as 
we can—from the vanishing standpoint which commands these last 
wonderful three hundred years. Had he even fully known the very 
man to whom he was talking, he could not have said what he did. 
Some of Drummond's sonnets are—one must use the word—simply 
adorable ; and if this sounds extravagant there are ‘‘ Be as thou 
wast, my Lute,’’ and ‘‘ Dear Quirister who from these shadows 
sends,’’ and twenty more, to speak for themselves in such wise as 
no man may gainsay. We can only forgive Jonson because he knew 
them not ; but the ignorance, which was a good plea in his mouth, 
will not avail in face of the sweet irresistible multitude of English 
sonnets which have been printed since 1590. What, for example — 
before proceeding to specify other qualities peculiar to Griffin's work 
—could be more simple, more direct, more like thoughts uttering 
themselves without the aid of culture and without the sense of criti- 
_ cism, than the following sonnet to Fidessa? The poor young lover, 
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fearful of being consumed in an unrewarded passion, speaks his fear 
with as little circumlocution as a child asking for water or a plowman 
calling to his horse. In every word, collocation, turn of phrase, 
sentence, and idiom, the English ear will recognize its own; it is 
so straightforward as to form a communication, unobjectionable 
from the scriptural point of view, being but yea, yea, and nay, nay, 
yet it is, though by no means Griffin's best, very good music, and 
makes one think of a blue-eyed child singing about death : 


‘* The sillie bird that hasts unto the net 
And flutters to and fro till she be taken 
Doth looke some foode or succour there to get, 
But looseth life, so much is she mistaken ; 
The foolish flie that flieth to the flame 
With ceaseless hovering, and with restless flight, 
Is burnéd straight to ashes in the same 
And finds her death where was her most delight ; 
The proud aspiring boye that needs would prie 
Into the sccrets of the highest seate 
And some conceite to gain contente thereby, 
Or else his follie sure was wondrous great, 
There did through follie perish all and die, 
And (though I know it) even so doe I.”’ 


No experienced craftsman in words will fail to perceive that the 
limpid transparency of these sentences is not a happy accident, 
but an achievement of deliberate art ; for it is supported by too 
many other beauties which would also have to be considered results 
of accident, namely, by the exquisite variations in the sequences of 
vowel sounds, the perfect anastomosis of terminal letter with initial 
letter, the light and delicate use of alliteration, not only to mottle 
the prevalent rhythm, but to intensify a logical antithesis and 
other technical particulars. 

Again, in Griffin’s sonnets, the beginning has always an eye to 
the end. Each intermediate circumstance, too, has a convergent 
direction by which, at last, all meet, substantially, in a keen and 
effective point, like the incidents which form the plot of every well- 
conducted story or drama. Indeed every good sonnet zs a drama ; 
and the critical reader need desire no more perfect test for the hid- 
den art of a sonnet than the completeness with which it answers to 
the requirements of dramatic unity. True, the whole sonnet is but 
a short soliloquy ; nevertheless it must have its due beginning, its 
convergent plot, and its crisis in the last lines. In the following 
sonnet, for instance, the general dramatic type is artfully varied by 
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keeping in suspense the nature of the crisis through a number of 
incidental particulars bearing on it only in the one point of time : 


** So soone as peeping Lucifer, Aurora’s starre,’ 
The skie with golden percings doth spangle, 
So soone as Phoebus gives us light from farre, 
So soone as fowler doth the bird untangle, 
Soone as the watchfull birde (clocke of the morne) 
Gives intimation of the dayes appearing, 
Soone as the jollie Hunter windes his horne, 
His speech and voyce with customs Eccho clearing, 
Soone as the hungrie Lion seekes his praie, 
In solitary range of pathles mountaines, 
Soone as the passenger sets on his waie, 
So soone as beastes resort unto the fountaines ; 
So soone mine eyes their office are discharging, 
And I my griefes with greater griefes inlarging.’’ 


Or, note the same suspension carried on through thirteen lines, 
with the quaint intensification of pathetic hoplessness wrought by 
the ‘‘ and I not be,’’ of the thirteenth, to the last line, which, by 
a perfect feeling for art, is made, together with the thirteenth, a 
foot shorter than the others. 


‘* When never-speaking silence proves a wonder, 
When ever-flying fame at home remaineth, 
When all-concealing night keepes darknes under, 

When men-devouring wrong true glorie gaineth, 
When soule-tormenting griefe agrees with joy, 

When Lucifer forerunneth baleful night, 
When Venus doth forsake her little boye, 

When her untoward boye attaineth sight, 
When Sysiphus doth cease to roule his stone, 

When Othes shaketh off his heavie chaines, 
When Beautie Queene of pleasure is alone, 

When Love and Vertue quiet peace disdaines, 
When these shall be, and I not be, 
Then will Fidessa pitie me.’’ 


Again, besides this faculty of rounding the sonnet into a dramatic 
whole, Griffin has a certain bright vivacity which is constantly pre- 
senting the reader with charming surprises by suddenly changing the 
statuesque dramatis persona of a demure tableau into actual and ac- 
tive people. For example, in this sonnet on Sleep—to which the read- 


' It is difficult to tell whether the redundancy of syllables in this line is an oversight, 
or intended to be made up by such a rapid utterance of the word ‘‘ Lucifer’’ as to give 
all three of its syllables the value of one short in the iambus with ‘‘ Au.’’ It is most 
probably the oversight of an evidently young writer. 
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er’s attention is asked on other accounts which will be specified pres- 
ently—the sudden and vivid introduction of the figures of Fidessa 
and of Sleep, in active underplay, cuts delightfully in upon the 
drowsy sonnet, and gives real character to the last line, which is as 
artless as the earnest quest of the child asking its mother when will 
Santa Claus come again. 


‘* Care-charmer sleepe, Sweete ease in restlesse miserie,' 
The captive’s libertie and his freedome’s song ; 
Balm of the bruised heart, man’s chief felicitie ; 
Brother of quiet death, when life is too, too long ; 
A Comedie it is, and now an Historie. 
What is not sleepe unto the feeble minde ? 
It easeth him that toyles and him that’s sorrie ; 
It makes the deafe to hear, to see the blinde. 
Ungentle sleepe, thou helpest all but me, 
For when I sleepe my soule is vexed most. 
It is Fidessa that doth master thee ; 
If she approach (alas) thy power is lost. 
But here she is : see how he runnnes amaine ; 
I fear at night he will not come againe."’ 


The treatment of the same subject by several authors always 
affords an interesting method of bringing their individual character- 
istics into clear relief. Thisis particularly the case when they have 
not only treated the same subject, but treated it in the same special 
form. It so happens that three of Griffin's contemporaries—Daniel, 
Drummond, and Sir Philip Sidney—also wrote sonnets on sleep, 
and it will therefore help the reader toward a distinct idea of our 
poet’s mental personality to repeat here the sonnets of these three 
for the sake of comparison. 

Consider first Sir Philip Sidney’s, which, take it for all in all, is 
much the best specimen of his poetic handiwork now in existence.. 
Note—and truly who that has ever spent a sleepless night can fail 
to note ?—the keeping and harmonious collocation of the smooth pil- 
lows, the sweetest bed, the chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 
the rosy garland, and the weary head. Then the turn of thought in 
which he attempts to bribe Sleep, other inducements failing, by 
promising him, if he will come, to show him the best picture of 
Stella that ever was taken, to wit, the picture graven in his own 


? It is impossible not to believe that this line, and’the three immediately succeeding 
the next, were purposely made Alexandrines for the sake of length and drowsiness ; 
as the two last lines of the sonnet just previously quoted were shortened in order to 
gain a certain abrupt strength and point. 
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lover’s heart—with the necessarily-inferred compliment that no god 
can hold out against that heavenly prospect—is altogether cunning 
and graceful. In these respects, and in the pith and point of the 
introductory items, it is finer than Griffin’s; while the latter, on 
the other hand, greatly excels in musical flow and in dramatic 
vivacity. 
** Come sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease ' 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw : 
Oh make in me those civil wars to cease : 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
° Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 
A rosy garland and a weary head : 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella’s image see.’’ 


Sidney appears to have written under the disadvantage of a not- 
able lack of the musical sense. Many of his sonnets, filled with 
exquisite conceptions, nevertheless come as gratingly upon the ear 
—to use a favorite simile among musicians—as broken crockery fall- 
ing down-stairs. Thus, as was said, his sonnet is inferior to Grif- 
fin’s in all that makes music. But compare the two with the fol- 
lowing, also on Sleep, by Samuel Daniel. Ina certain tender swing 
of movement, attained by great art in the selection of words pre- 
senting sounds upon which the tongue and ear can linger, and 
which at the same time suavely melt into each other with the true 
liquid flow of genuine poetic sequences, Daniel must be esteemed 
the greatest English artist. While the following sonnet does not 
show him at his best in this respect—not so well, for example, as 
‘* Let others sing of Knights and Palladines,’* which is well-nigh the 
best music ever made with English words—it is yet sufficiently 
beautiful, and serves well to individualize him in the reader’s mind, 
as distinguished from Griffin and Sidney. 


** Care-charmer Sleepe, Sonne of the sable night, 
- Brother to death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish and restore the light ; 

With dark forgetting of my care, returne, 


? i.¢., press, throng. 
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And let the day be time enough to mourne 

The shipwracke of my ill-adventred youth : 
Let waking eyes suffice to waile their scorn 

Withcut the torment of the night's untruth. 
Cease dreames, the Images of day desires 

To modell forth the famous of to-morrow : 
Never let rising sunne approve you lierr, 

To add more griefe to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleepe, imbracing clouds in vaine, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdaine.’’ 


Here one immediately perceives a cast of thought still beautiful 
but strikingly different from that of either Sidney or Griffin. The 
absolute agreement between the conception and its embodiment— 
between idea and word—is finer than in either of the two latter. 
No man ever more completely identified spiritual cadences with 
physical than does Daniel ; the soul of his music presides with ab- 
solute control over its body, and the result is a poem in which the 
logical arrangement is the precise analogue of the prosodial, so that 
to criticise the thought is to scan the verse. The tone of tender 
pleading which is Daniel’s favorite genre—and which is so loyal and 
manly withal that we wonder continually how Delia could have 
yeld out so long against it—forms a well-marked characteristic for 
his sonnets as opposed to the more strongly-colored and more vig- 
orous scenes of Griffin. 

The epithet ‘‘care-charmer,’’ with which both Griffin and 
Daniel begin their sonnets, is probably not a plagiarism ; and the 
same may be said of the other similar thoughts which occur in 
this quartet of poems, all treating of the same subject. There is 
nothing suspicious in such likenesses ; the thought is natural and 
suggests itself too readily to appear to be stolen. Plagiarism was 
not much thought of in those simpler days. The frequent occurrence 
of the same ideas and the same expressions in poets of the period 
is evidence of nothing else than the free use of materials regarded 
on all sides as common stock. Shakespeare takes a play bodily, 
without hesitation, and uses its plot fora new drama. Ben Jonson 
paraphrases ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’’ from the Greek. 
Wyat, and the anonymous writers in the early collections freely 
appropriate from the Italian. Nay, long before them, Chaucer had 
made translations upon all sides, and had never dreamed of crime 
in stamping his name upon the wares which he had thus fused and 
moulded over again. That men are more scrupulous in these days 
may be a sign of the general clarification of conscience. It is, at 
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least, a development of men’s conceptions of truthfulness which has 
been in great part occasioned by the growing spirit of exactness in 
all things which increases with each new generation. 

It is not so much that the literary men of our earlier period bor- 


rowed from each other, as that they were not so careful either to . 


acknowledge obligations or to eliminate real or apparent foreign 
matter from their work. This the modern writer is certainly more 
solicitous in doing than has ever been the case before ; it does not, 
however, prove that he is honest and the Elizabethan a thief, but 
only that the general conception of honesty has advanced in point 
of definiteness and of delicacy. 

Upon these considerations, as was said, the charges of plagiar- 
ism, as against men like Daniel and his fellows, are merely fitted to 
waste the time of pottering antiquarians in whom all sense of pure 
beauty has long ago decayed, only to be replaced by a heartless 
desire to find what some one else has not found, without reference 
to any intrinsic value in the fact discovered. 

Without, therefore, lingering to ascertain whether Griffin was 
debtor to Daniel in the item of this epithet ‘‘ care-charmer,’’ or 
whether any of these poets borrowed from the other the notion of 
Sleep as the brother of Death—a common legacy indeed out of the 
classic times—let us now compare with the three sonnets already 
given a fourth one on Sleep by William Drummond, of Hawthorn- 
den. The different treatment is readily observed. The whole tone 
here is grayer and soberer ; and in the previous three there is noth- 
ing like 

“ . . . . With that face 
To inward light which thou art wont to show”’ 


of the ninth and tenth lines, which contains a wonderful and subtle 
summing up of the strange introversion by which in dreams our 
senses change their whole direction of activity, making themselves 
dead to that world which lies without the body, and alive to that 
which is within it ; while the terminal line rises to a point of pro- 
found sublimity. 


** Sleep, Silence’ Child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent hast to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are opprest ; 
Lo, by thy charming-rod all breathing things 
Lie slumbering with forgetfulness possest, 
And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar’st (alas) who cannot be thy guest. 
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Since I am thine, oh come, but with that face 

To inward light which thou art wont to show ; 
With fainéd solace ease a true-felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and, what thou wilt, bequeath, 
I long to kiss the image of my death.”’ 


In contrast with this measured and sombre march, the liveliness 
of Griffin’s pace becomes very clearly marked, while at the same 
time his child-like na¥veté and simplicity are in strong contrast with 
the sedate maturity of Drummond's thought. 

It remains to notice a very engaging characteristic of Griffin’s 
work, which gives him a special claim to attention. This displays 
itself in certain of his sonnets, wherein, mingled with the extrava- 
gance of the desparing lover's cries, is a roguish consciousness of 
that extravagance plainly to be seen peeping forth at intervals so as 
to make a sort of interplay between the real pathos and the real 
absurdity of the situation. Sometimes a delicately-shaded varia- 
tion of this interplay occurs, most easily perhaps to be described 
by the comparison of a bright young girl in amateur tableaux play- 
ing Hagar in the Wilderness, counterfeiting intelligently enough 
the desolate woman, save that a certain arch-twinkle in the eye will 
break out from an underlying sense of the ridiculous in the whole 
situation. 

For example, take the forty-eighth sonnet, wherein, apparently, 
after some quite intolerable cruelty on the part of coy Fidessa, the 
lover rushes off and relieves himself in lines which play hide-and- 
seek betwixt jest and earnest until the last two lines are reached, 
when suddenly we come upon a sentiment at once Roman in scope 
and thoroughly Elizabethan in pith and epigrammatic keenness. 
Fancy Fidessa frowning on him ; ‘‘ Murder !’’ he cries : 


‘* Murder, oh, murder ! I can crie no longer : 

Murder, oh, murder ! is there none to ayde me ? 

Life feeble is in force, death is much stronger : 
Then let me dye, that shame may not upbrayde me 

Nothing is left me now but shame or death. 
I feare she feareth not foul murther’s guilt, 

Nor doe I feare to loose a servile breath ; 
I know my blood was given to be spilt. 

What is this life but maze of countless strayes, 
The enemie of true felicitie : 

Fitly compared to dreames, to flowers, to playes? 
O life, no life to me but miserie ! 

Of shame or death, if thou must one, 
Make choice of death, and both are gone.”’ 
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Again, he makes a comical kind of refrain for a sonnet out of the 
word ‘‘ more’’—after a fashion in vogue at that time for construct- 
ing a poem which should turn upon some verbal pivot—and pours 
forth a sort of jolly lamentation as follows : 


Lx. 


** Oh let me sigh, weepe, waile, and crye no more ; 
Or let me sigh, weepe, waile, cry more and more ; 
Yea, let me sigh, weepe, waile, crie evermore ; 
For she doth pitie my complaints no more 
Than cruell Pagan, or the savadge Moore : 

But still doth add unto my torments more, 
Which grievous are to me by'so much more 
As she inflicts them and doth wish them more. 
Oh let thy mercie (mercilesse) be never more ! 
So shall sweet death to me be welcome more 
Than is to hungrie beastes the grassie moore. 
Ah, she that to affliction adds yet more 
Becomes more cruell by still adding more, 
Wearie am I to speak of this word (more), 
Yet never wearie she to plaugue me more.”’ 


He throws, in a preposterous touch, to increase the damnable 
iteration of his torments by tacking on a supernumerary line and 
making the sonnet consist of fifteen instead of the regulation num- 


ber of fourteen lines. 
He can write, however, in good earnest, and can find expres- 


sion for true and profound passion. Instance the following, 
where the observant reader will note also that there is absolutely 
no sprinkling of random adjectives, but that every least word ma- 
terially increases the weight of thought and tends straight towards 
the mark set up in the last two lines : 


XLIX, 


‘** My cruell fortunes clowded with a frowne, 
Lurke in the bosom of eternall night : 
My climing thoughts are basely haléd down, 
My best devices prove but after-sight. 
Poore outcast of the world’s exiléd roome, 
I live in wildernesse of deep lament : 
No hope reserv’d me but a hopeless tombe, 
When fruitles life and fruitfull woes are spent. 
Shall Phoebus hinder little starres to shine, 
Or loftie Cedar Mushroome leave to grow ? 
Sure mightie men at little ones repine, 
The riche is to the poore a common foe. 
Fidessa, seing how the world doth goe, 
Joyeth with fortune in my overthrow.” 
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In the following sonnet Griffin shows a meditative sympathy 
with the lower forms of nature which brings to us very delightfully 
the fresh scent of the sixteenth century. Every one will be re- 
minded, by the first line, of the *‘ Wee timorous cowerin’ beastie,’’ 
which Robert Burns stirred up in the field. The last two lines also 
exhibit a happy application of the belief that death brings us an 
opening of the eyes whereby we shall see all things, very different 
in its quiet resignation from the frantic and half absurd cries of 
some of the other sonnets. 


XXVII. 
** Poore worme, poore sillie worme, (alas, poor beast) 
Feare makes thee hide thy head within the ground, 
Because of creeping things thou art the least, 
Yet every foot gives thee thy mortall wound. 
But I, thy fellow-worme, am in worse state, 
For thou thy Sunne enjoyest, but I want mine : 
I live in irksome night: O cruel fate ! 
My sunne will never rise, nor ever shine. 
Thus blind of light, mine eyes misguide my feete, 
And baleful] darknes makes me still afraide : 
Men mocke me when I stumble in the streete, 
And wonder how my yong sight so decaied. 
Yet doe I joy in this (even when I fall) 
That I shall see againe, and then see all."’ 


It will, too, probably be inferred, from the dismal! hue of the 
sonnets so far given, that Fidessa was a relentless coquette, a man- 
devourer without mercy ; wherefore we feel in honesty bound to 
redeem this young person’s character from such a stigma, by show- 
ing unmistakable hints, occurring here and there, and indicating 
that when occasion served she could come out sweetly enough as 
a true woman and helpful soul in time of trouble. There is a very 
grateful sonnet, written after an illness during which, to his hea- 
venly delight, she had been good enough—alas! that Fidessas of 
the nineteenth century eschew so lovely a custom !—to nurse him ; 
and there is other evidence that the ‘“‘ cruelty’’ which occasions 


most of the sonnets is little more than that uprising of maidenhood 
which appears to be a sort of prudential arrangement of nature 
whereby the weaker sex instinctively holds off the stronger for a 
time, at least long enough for reflecting upon the attractive slavery 
before irrevocably submitting to it. In fact, one finds in Fidessa 
not only a young maiden of great discretion, but detects occasional 
manifestations of a prudence which may sometimes have passed 
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into priggishness, if-we may be allowed to use so unpoetical a 
phrase concerning the heroine of a whole volume of sonnets. 
What is more interesting, the priggishness seems very modern in 
type. For example, the writer knew, some while ago, a maiden— 
and one of the brightest of the time in heart and mind—who for 
some months was quite seriously possessed with the following idea : 
It was impossible, she would declare, with a very pretty fervor and 
modesty, and with some show of despair, ‘hat she could ever love a 
man who loved her, because forsooth she knew her own worth to be so 
small that she could not admire aman with a soul little cnough to 
prize it! 

Quite a distinct trace of similar young woman's logic displays 
itself in sonnet number XX. Here we find that Fidessa has ac- 
knowledged herself captive, and sings : 

“* Delightful tunes of love, of true love,”’ 
and so on; but presently declares, with much of the involved self- 
depreciation of the lady just described, that 
“* Her love is counsaile that I should not love, 


But upon virtues fixe a staiéd mind,”’ 


all of which new-fangled doctrine of Fidessa’s very rightly and 
justly astonishes her downright lover, and he exclaims : 
“* But what? this new-coyn’'d love, love doth reprove. 


If this be love of which you make such store, 
Sweet, love me lesse, that you may love me more.”’ 























SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES. 


M ORE than fifty years ago Chancellor Kent said : 


* If the Government of the United States should carry into execution the proj- 
ect of colonizing the great valley of the Columbia or Oregon River to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains, it would afford a subject of grave consideration what would 
be the future civil and political destiny of that country. It would be a long time 
before it would be populous enough to be created into one or more independent 
States ; and in the mean time, upon the doctrine taught by the acts of Congress 
and even by the judicial decisions of the Supreme Court, the colonists would be in a 
state of most complete subordination, and as dependent upon the will of Congress 
as the people of this country would have been upon the king and parliament of 
Great Britain if they could have sustained their claim to bind us in all cases what- 
soever. Such a state of absolute sovereignty on the one hand and of absolute de- 
pendence on the other is not congenial with the free and independent spirit of our 
native institutions ; and the establishment of distant Territorial governments, ruled 
according to the will and pleasure, would have a very natural tendency, as all pro- 
consular governments have had, to abuse and oppression.”’ * 


The period contemplated by this eminent jurist has arrived. 
Territorial governments have been erected in the remotest parts 
of our vast domain. The great valley of the Columbia contains 
one State in the Union. and one organized Territory. Distant 
communities of our countrymen are living thousands of miles from 
the central government that gives to them the law and appoints offi- 
cers to execute and enforce it. The fabric of our Territorial gov- 
ernments, reaching from the waters of the Pacific to the Red River 
and the Rio del Norte, covers an area of 868,472 square miles, and 
provides the law for more than one half million of people. The 
marvellous growth and progress of our country during the last half- 
century presents the problem contained in the prophetic words of 
the great Chancellor as one of the living questions of to-day. How 
shall these planters of States and builders of empire be governed ? 
How shall those common rights that belong to every American 
citizen be secured to them ? 


* Kent’s Commentaries, vol. i., p. 417. 
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Our Territorial system of government is nearly a century old. It 
had its origin under the Confederation in the famous Ordinance of 
1787, providing a government for the territory north-west of the 
Ohio River. The provisions of the Ordinance were subsequently ex- 
tended to the territory south-west of the Ohio, and from that day it 
has been the model upon which the organic acts of the several Ter- 
ritories have been formed. Is this system, which was formed in the 
infancy of the republic, when the population was a mere handful 
and the extent of territory occupied correspondingly limited, 
suited to the changed condition of things in the present day, when 
the population has pushed across the continent, and political com- 
munities situated on the shores of the Pacific are ruled and gov- 
erned ‘‘according to the will and pleasure’’ of Congress placed 
near the shore of the Atlantic ? This system of absolute sovereignty 
on the one hand, and of absolute dependence on the other, was in 
force when Chancellor Kent wrote, and which, when applied to 
distant Territorial governments, he condemned, as not congenial to 
the free and independent spirit of our native institutions. In order 
to appreciate the force of his remark, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the foundation upon which the system rests. 

The Ordinance of 1787 required Congress from time to time to 
appoint a governor for the Territory, whose commission should con- 
tinue in force for the term of three years unless sooner revoked 
by Congress, and that he should reside in the Territory and have 
a freehold interest and estate therein of one thousand acres of land 
while in the exercise of his office. It also provided that Congress 
should appoint a secretary and three judges with like qualifications 
as to property and residence ; also for the election and appoint- 
ment of a gencral assembly to consist of a council and house of 
representatives, and that the legislature should have the authority 
to elect a delegate who should have a seat jn Congress with a right 
of debating, but not of voting. 

Subsequent acts for Territorial governments have so far modi- 
fied the provisions of the Ordinance as to require the President to 
nominate, and with the consent of the Senate to appoint, a governor, 
chief-justice, and two associate justices, a secretary, marshal, and 
United States attorney ; they provide also for the election of alegis- 
lature by the people, with power to enact local laws subject to the 
approval of Congress ; they abolish the requirement that the officers 
appointed should be freeholders in the Territory, and they author- 
ize the people, instead of the legislature, to elect a delegate to 
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Congress, who shall have the right to speak, but not to vote 
therein. 

This outline shows three prominent features of a Territorial gov- 
ernment, viz.: 

First. That the people of the Territories are not represented in 
Congress. 

Second, That they are not permitted to elect their own officers; 
and, 

Third. That they are deprived of the privilege of making their 
own local laws, save as the same may be approved by Congress, 
whereby the people are forbidden the right of self-government. 

1. To establish the first proposition, it is only necessary to turn 
to the record and ascertain how the doors of the House were first 
opened to Territorial delegates, and the position and powers accord- 
ed to them. The Constitution provides that the House of Represen- 
tatives shall be composed of members chosen every second year by 
the people of the several States. Territorial delegates are unknown 
to that instrument. They could not, therefore, become members 
of the House. How then were they to obtain seats therein? This 
was the question presented to the House when, in 1794, Mr. James 
White, the first Territorial delegate, presented his credentials and 
asked for admission as a representative from the Territory south of 
the Ohio. Before the cession of this Territory the people had been 
promised representation in Congress. How to fuifil this promise 
and not violate the Constitution in so doing was the problem for 
consideration. In the debate that ensued* Mr. Swift said that 
the Constitution had made no provision for such a member as this 
person was intended to be; that if they could admit a delegate to 
Congress they might with equal propriety admit a stranger from 
any quarter of the world ; that they might as well admit the gallery 
or a foreign minister as this person from the South-west Territory. 
Mr. Smith thought the gentleman fully qualified to take his seat in 
the House, but that it might be a question whether he was to be dis- 
missed when the galleries were cleared. Mr. Giles, on the score of 
expediency, thought the delegate ought to be admitted. Mr. Dex- 
ter thought the House had a right to consult or admit to the priv- 
ilege of debating any individual whom they thought proper, but that 
was an entirely different matter from allowing him to vote on the 
question beforethe House. Mr. Murray suggested that the delegate 


? Abridg. Debates of Congress, vol. i., 529-30. 
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might be permitted to have a seat in both House and Senate. Mr. 
Boudinot said there was no pretense for his admission among the 
representatives of the people. Mr. Baldwin thought that when 
a member was permitted to speak but forbidden to vote, his situa- 
tion was higher than that of strangers in the gallery or of an advo- 
cate allowed to plead at the bar of the House, or of a printer 
who came only to take notes, but fell far short of the situation of 
a Member of Congress. He could see nothing in the new Con- 
stitution that required the exclusion of the delegate from the 
Territory south-west of the Ohio. This privilege had been sol- 
emnly promised those people upon three different occasions. Mr. 
Swift said it would be better to erect these people into a new State, 
and then the privilege would be of some use to them. He was still 
of the opinion that the Constitution admitted no such delegate 
as this person was intended to be. He was anew kind of character, 
unknown to it. He was suz generis. If the Constitution knows any 
thing about him, then take him ; if not, reject him. To admit a per- 
son within the bar for the purpose of consulting him was quite a 
different thing from permitting the gallery, like this person, to come 
and take a permanent seat among the members for the purpose of 
regularly debating. 

A resolution was then adopted, admitting Mr. White to a seat 
in the House as a delegate from the Territory of the United States 
south of the river Ohio, with a right of debating, but not of voting, 
the members being chiefly induced to this action by the fact that 
representation had been promised these people before the Territory 
was ceded to the United States by the State. But representation 
being impossible under the Constitution, the delegate was given a 
seat and deprived of a vote. 

The question then arose as to whether the delegate should take 
an oath asamember. Mr. Madison said the delegate was not a 
member of Congress, and so could not be directed to take an oath 
unless he chose to do so voluntarily. Mr. Swift and Mr. Giles agreed 
with Mr. Madison. Mr. Lyman was for administering the oath. 
Mr. Dayton opposed it. He said call him what you will, a mem- 
ber, a delegate, or if you please a nondescript. It would be wrong 
to accept an oath even if he should offer it. He was not a member. 
He could not vote, which was the essential part. He might argue, 
and so influence the House ; and so could a printer in a newspaper. 
Mr. Boudinot thought it a strange thing to have a gentleman there 
arguing who was not bound by an oath. And thus Mr. White was 
admitted as a delegate. 
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Under our system of government representation, the right of 
the people to make the laws is the parent of the right of taxation. 
This is the American idea. For this our fathers fought, for this 
they achieved their independence, for this they planted a nation. 
Taxation and representation go hand in hand. But this funda- 
mental principle is denied to the people of the Territories. While 
they are taxed by the General Government in the same way as the 
people of the States, they are deprived of representation in Con- 
gress. Their delegate is an officer unknown to the Constitution. 
The history of the admission of the first delegate shows that his 
position was looked upon as one to which no dignity or importance 
attached, and it is still regarded in the same way. He is the mere 


" shadow of a representation. He is entirely without power. He 


has no vote. He occupies his seat as a mere matter of grace, as 
any stranger might upon the invitation of the House. In making. 
the laws his voice is silent. In the act of representing his people 
he is “‘ as idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.”’ He is not 
a member of the House. When first admitted there the members 
knew not what to call him nor how to designate his official position. 
He held an office to which no duties attached. He was admitted 
to his seat as a mere spectator after having been deprived of all 
power. No wonder he was called the ‘‘ xondescript,’’ since he held 
an office without a name or duties, and was called upon to represent 
his people after being robbed of the only instrument and weapon of * 
representation—a vote in Congress. The only privilege he has is that 
of a beggar. He may humbly supplicate the power that holds the 
destiny of the Territories within its all-powerful grasp, to bestow 
upon his people those common rights that belong to every American 
citizen. And this is all. He is utterly powerless to enforce or to 
protect any of those rights. 

2. Deprived of representation in Congress the people of the Ter- 
ritories are likewise forbidden the privilege of electing their own 
local officers. They can pay taxes, but they can not vote to choose 
their own rulers. For the purpose of helping to bear the burdens 
of government they are full-grown men and citizens; but for the 
purpose of enjoying its rights and privileges, they are puny children, 
incapable of taking care of themselves. And so the President and 
Congress become their guardians, and furnish them officers ready- 
made, non-resident strangers, having no property in the Territory nor 
interest in its growth or prosperity, and liable to be mere political 
adventurers, with no character at home and with nothing to recom- 
mend them favorably to the people they are to govern and control. 
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With a delegate who is not a representative ; with a governor 
who may be a political tramp without character or ability, or the de- 
mented relative of some man of influence, imported from the States 
and imposed upon the people against their will and protest ; with 
judges often incompetent and entirely unacquainted with the prac- 
tice in the courts where they are sent to administer the law, and not 
of the people's choosing ; with district attorneys sent to the Terri- 
tories to learn the first rudiments of the law, in which undertaking 
they always fail ; with marshals forwarded from the East because 
they have failed to earn a living at home ; and with no voice in the 
election of Presidential electors, it can not be said with any propri- 
ety that the people of the Territories enjoy the right which is sup- 


posed to belong to every American citizen—that of voting for and” 


helping to elect their own local officers. 
3. Forbidden representation in Congress and the right to choose 
their own rulers, they are likewise denied the privilege of making 


‘their own laws. The result of the Territorial system is, that the 


people of the States make the laws and furnish the officers for the 
people of the Territories. The theory of Territorial inferiority and 
dependence, and that the people thereof are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment, is fully carried out in practice. They are granted the gra- 
cious privilege of electing a legislature that can not make laws. 
Congress exercises supreme control over the legislation of the Ter- 
ritories. It may annul any Territorial enactment. In the smallest 
matters of local and police regulations its voice is all-powerful. It 
may, as it has done, declare void the entire enactments of a Terri- 
torial legislature. Thus it becomes responsible for the system of 


’ Territorial laws. The enactments of the legislature are as the 


merest chaff before the breath of its master. They represent in 
mere mockery the shadow of self-government. Thus Congress 
shapes the public policy of the Territories, and dictates what rights 
the people shall enjoy and what they shall be deprived of. If they 
are refused the right of self-government, Congress must answer for 
it. If they can not elect their own officers or make their own laws, 
and are thereby reduced to a position of vassalage and depend- 
ence, the people of the States through their representatives in Con- 
gress are alone responsible for this condition of things.’ - 


1 “* Perhaps the power of governing a Territory belonging to the United States which 
* has not by becoming a State acquired the means of self-government may result neces- 
sarily from the facts that it is not within the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is 
within the power and jurisdiction of the United States. The right to govern may be 
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It follows, therefore, that Congress has all power and authority 
to bestow upon the people of the Territories those common rights of 
self-government that pertain to every American citizen. 

Not only has Congress supreme power over the legislation of the 
Territories, but it may even abolish a Territorial government alto- 
gether and blot out its existence forever. It may divide one Terri- 
tory into several. It may annex one to another. After one has 
acquired sufficient population to be admitted as a State it may di- 
vide and subdivide it so as to keep it in the condition of a Territory 
for an indefinite period. Generation after generation may thus 
pass away before the people emerge from this condition of servitude 
and inferiority, to enjoy the full rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Is there any valid reason why this condition of things should 
longer exist? Why should not the governors, judges, and other 
officers of the Territories be elected by the people? Are they not as 
capable of doing so as the people of the States? And are they not, 
like them, citizens, clothed with the right of self-government ? 
Why should a citizen, when he goes to reside in a Territory, become 
an exile in the land of his birth? Why should he become a mere 
foreigner for every purpose save that of taxation ? 

The effect of this system upon the people of the Territories may 
readily be imagined. It engenders a want of confidence, and this leads 
to lawlessness and demoralization. It begets a feeling of hostility 
among the people. They can not understand why they should not 
elect their own officers, and enjoy the same privileges as their fel- 
low-citizens of the States. They know that Congress has the right 
to give them local self-government, and the refusal to do so is inter- 
preted into a desire to exercise power for the mere sake of power, or 
into a feeling of neglect and want of interest in the Territories. 
They know that for the purposes.of taxation they are equal to the 
most favored citizens, and they can not understand why they should 


the inevitable consecuence of the right to acquire territory. Whichever may be the 
source whence the power is derived, the possession of it is unquestioned.’’—Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall in American Ins. Co. vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 511. 

** The power of Congress over the public territory is clearly exclusive and universal, 
and their legislation is subject to no control, but is absolute and unlimited.’’—2 Story 
on the Constitution, sect. 1328. 

** With respect to the vast territories belonging to the United States, Congress have 
assumed to exercise over them supreme powers of sovereignty. Exclusive and 
unlimited power of legislation is given to Congress by the Constitution, and sanctioned 
by judicial decision.’’—1 Kent, 414. 
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be stamped with inferiority in other respects. A sense of degrada- 
tion and wounded pride is the result. 

The tenure of office is another fault of the Territorial system. 
The duration of the official life depends upon the will of one man, 
and he thousands of miles removed from the officer himself. Good 
officers are often removed without cause or provocation to make 
room for others whose claims are thought to be superior by reason 
of their services to the party in power, or whose importunity be- 
comes unendurable, or whom some one wishes to banish to malze 
room for himself or others, or who are supported by influences that 
_can not be disregarded. A swarm of office-seekers besiege the 
White House, supported by a thousand and one pretended claims 
and influences ; charges are made against the distant officer, and he 
is removed without notice or warning ; and the result is that Federal 
officials are constantly arriving in the Territories, and departing from 
them, until the terms “‘ pilgrim’’ and “‘ carpet-bagger,’’ by which 
they are generally known and designated among the people, be- 
come natural and appropriate. 

This feeble official tenure invites attacks from other sources. In 
every Territory there are ambitious, enterprising men, who think with 
good reason that they are capable of filling the offices, and that if 
they can not be elected they ought to be appointed thereto. These 
men are the natural enemies of the foreign officer sent out to the 
Territories, and the warfare they wage is vigorous and never-ending. 

Other attacks are invited for the same reason. An officer, by 
the purity of his life and official conduct, becomes popular with the 
people. The embryo Senators and Members of Congress of the 
future State see danger in the distance. Their rival must be hum- 
bled, and the word of one man upon an ¢a-farte hearing can cause 
his removal and degradation. This feeling is the parent of many 
an unjust charge and accusation, whereby the Territory may be kept 
in a constant broil. And so it is that officers are as often attacked 
for being too good, upright, and just, as for being bad, dishonest, 
and corrupt. 

Another brood of petty attacks is engendered by the same 
cause. A governor performs an official act to which some one 
takes exception. An attempt to cause his removal is the remedy, 
because removals are so easily obtained. A lawsuit is decided. The 
unsuccessful party vents his spite in an attempt to procure the re- 
moval of the judge. The feeble official tenure is constantly inviting 
attack ; and jealousy, envy, personal hatred, and ill-will are con- 
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stantly tempted to engage in a crusade that can do them no injury 
and may bring great satisfaction. 

Under such circumstances official life in the Territories becomes 
a personal warfare, which is neither pleasant to the officer nor bene- 
ficial to the people. The reason is apparent. The trouble lies at 
the root of the system itself. Certainty of official tenure would 
remedy the evil, but not remove it. Local self-government would 
heal the wounds, cure the jealousies, and bring satisfaction. This 
kind of home government is what the people have been educated to 
revere and respect ; it forms a part of their life ; it is cherished in 
their homes ; it is the basis of all their political and social ideas ; 
they believe it the birthright of every American citizen, and so long 
as this right is infringed or invaded they will not be satisfied. Only 
the hope that sometime they or their children or their children’s 
children may be placed upon an equality with other citizens by having 
their Territory admitted into the Union as a State, prevents open 
revolution and rebellion against a system that robs them of the 
right of self-government. 

Why should there be this amazing difference between the citizens 
of an embryo State and those of a full-fledged one, when they are 
all American citizens, when it is not a crime to live in a Territory, 
and when there is no constitutional or other objection to Congress 
giving to the people of the Territories the same rights to local self- 
government as are enjoyed by the people of the States. 

The population of the Territories is already more than sufficient 
for four States according to the present ratio of representation, and 
it would be infinitely better to abolish the present Territorial organ- 
izations and divide the Territory into States and admit them into the 
Union at once, than to deprive this large and deserving class of our 
countrymen of any of the rights which the Constitution provides for 
all. But if this were impracticable, there seems to be no reason why 
the Territories should not be given the right to elect their own local 
officers and to make their local laws without interference from Con- 
gress. 

The appointing power of the President is already too extensive 
for the welfare of the republic. In it are the seeds of weakness, 
discontent, and revolution, and this power ought to be restricted 
rather than expanded. The prize is too great. It dazzles the am- 
bition. It invites fraud and corruption in order to obtain it. Here 
is the danger in the distance. But it can be easily avoided. Reduce 
the prize. Cut off some of the unnecessary branches of the Presi- 
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dent’s power and the danger fades away. The Territories seem to 
be an inviting field in which to apply the pruning knife. Our people 
do not like the exercise of arbitrary power, and the area in which it 
can be exerted by the President and Congress ought to be dimin- 
ished rather than expanded. 

The hardy pioneers who have reclaimed our Territorial empire 
and planted and nurtured therein young commonwealths amidst 
storm and peril; these men who have caused the desert to bud and 
bloom, and the mountain to yield up its treasure ; who have pushed 
American civilization across the continent ought to be entitled to 
all the privileges of free men in a free country. They have built 
homes within sight of the wigwam and scalping-knife ; they have 
embarked fortunes in developing the resources and in increasing the 
industries of the country ; they have added wealth to the nation, 
increased its revenues, enlarged its field of taxation, added to its 
income, and multiplied its power. Why, then, should they not be 
clothed with citizenship in the young States their enterprise has 


founded ? 





























THE SILVER CONFERENCE AND THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 


HE report of the American delegates to the International 

Monetary Conference has at least one merit, that of adhering 
strictly to the subject in hand. It is confined toa brief résumé of 
the views expressed by the various representatives assembled at the 
Conference, and therefore contains very little not already known to 
all interested in the subject. If we are glad to see that our com- 
missioners make no attempt to enter upon a discussion of theories, 
we can not but be sorry to find no presentation of the statistical and 
other facts which they had so excellent an opportunity of collect- 
ing. A collation of such facts is indeed now what is most wanted 
for the elucidation of the subject, and this is precisely the want 
which no one engaged in the discussion has hitherto seemed dis- 
posed to supply. We propose, therefore, to take a somewhat ex- 
tended view of the questions discussed in the Conference, and to 
begin this by clearing away some of the rubbish which has hitherto 
surrounded them. It may, in fact, be an open question whether the 
policy of bi-metalism has not suffered more from bad advocacy and 
bad association of ideas than from any intrinsic weakness in the 
position of those who favor it. If, therefore, we commence with 
criticisms we must not be supposed to do so for the purpose of fore- 
stalling a final judgment, but only for laying a clear foundation on 
which to build. 

Many of the arguments which we have heard within the past 
two years in favor of the remonetization of silver form an interest- 
ing illustration of the ease with which great masses of men may be 
led to accept as a fact what is little more than a figment of the im- 
agination, provided that the figment is skillfully presented so as to 
have the superficial appearance of a fact. Leaving out the thought- 
less rush of those who supported the silver bill as a measure of infla- 
tion, the arguments of those whose opinions were based on politico- 
economical misconceptions, and the curious plea that the act of 
demonetization was passed through inadvertence, the main argu- 
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ment adduced before the public for the measure may be stateu in 
about these words. When our law-makers, in 1873, prohibited the 
further coinage of the silver dollar, and limited the legal-tender 
qualities of silver, they annihilated a large portion of the circulating 
medium of the country and lessened the demand for silver so much 
as to cause a great depreciation in its value. ‘‘ They took one 
half of our money right out of our pockets.’’ The idea that the 
law of 1873 effected the actual demonetization of that which had 
before been money was sedulously disseminated until it was believed 
by great numbers of intelligent men. 

Now, what was the fact? It would probably be safe to assert 
that when this argument was promulgated, one half of the citizens of 
our country, born since 1840, had never seen a United States silver 
dollar. If we should be mistaken in this; if it should be shown 
that one half of our people had seen a silver dollar sometime in 
their lives, we could still fall back on the well-known historic fact 
that the dollar in question was rarely used as money after 1840. 
The demonetization of silver and the adoption of the single gold 
standard were insured by the act of 1834, precisely as the ultimate 
demonetization of gold is insured by the silver bill of 1877, unless 
the ratio of value of the two metals shall change. This was ef- 
fected by so lessening the quantity of gold in the dollar that the 
silver dollar became more valuable as bullion than as money. 

The ratio then adopted is the American one that is so well 
7 known ; 15.98 to 1. But the actual market ratio was always one 
or two per cent below this, and sunk four per cent below after the 
discovery of gold in California and Australia. The result was that 
the silver dollar was worth from $1.01 to $1.04 as bullion, and was 
therefore, as a matter of course, either not coined at all or coined 
for some other use than that of being passed off for money. Under 
such a state of things the larger coins would disappear from circu- 
lation first ; but, as is well known, the small ones follow them so 
rapidly that in 1853 the Government was obliged to reduce silver to 
the rank of a subsidiary coin, though the legal-tender quality of 
what had before been in circulation was retained. This relic of 
full legal-tender power was nothing more than a legal myth, for the 
very simple reason that nobody would ever tender in payment for $1 
what was really worth $1.04. If, then, any law was to be com- 
plained of, it was that of 1834, which really did the mischief. That 
of 1873 was nothing more than the recognition of a fact of long 
standing, namely, that silver had ceased to be used as money 
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of full legal tender for thirty years. It no more deprived our peo- 
ple of money, or lessened the volume of money, than the prohibition 
of importing bread-fruit from Otaheite would diminish the supply 
of bread in the United States. 

The statistics of the mint are equally strong, and perhaps more 
striking. From the first establishment of the mint until 1873 only 
8,000,000 silver dollars were coined there. The radical change in 
our monetary system proposed by the silver law can not be placed in 
a stronger light than by simply reflecting that this measure per- 
mitted the coinage in two months, and rendered obligatory the coin- 
age in four months of more:silver dollars than had been previously 
coined since the establishment of the mint. We exclude the subsidi- 
ary coinage in this calculation because it has never been discon- 
tinued, and the silver fractions of a dollar practically serve all the 
purposes now that they ever have since 1834. 

We do not cite these facts as decisive against the silver standard, 
but only as decisive against the main argument adduced in favor of 
that standard. The question which metal is the best as the stand- 
ard, and whether any double or combined standard is better than 
either, are the last ones in the world which can be settled by any 
arguments addressed to the popular ear. What is really wanted is 
a dollar, the absolute value of which, that is, the value measured by 
_ the average amount of the products of labor which it will purchase, 

shall fluctuate as little as possible. The suitableness or unsuitable- 
ness of any particular material can be determined only by a careful 
collation of statistics bearing upon the changes of its ratio. Elo- 
quent orations and popular appeals are as much out of place as they 
would be in determining the best form of breakwater for an exposed 
harbor. If it can be shown that duri=g the past forty years the 
fluctuations of prices, when measured by the silver standard, have 
been less than when measured by the gold one, this fact would mil- 
itate in favor of the silver dollar. In the contrary case they would 
favor the goid dollar. 

Our fears of the dangerous road on which the silver bill has 
started our monetary system are somewhat lessened by the very 
judicious feature of the measure which provided for the mon- 
etary conference. This feature is the more gratifying from the 
fact that the most urgent advocates of the measure were found 
among those who have hitherto held that our monetary sys- 
tem should be absolutely independent of that of other nations. 
Its adoption was a recognition of the principles that concert 
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of action with other nations was desirable, and that the usefulness 
of metal for coinage is not to be measured by the rapidity with 
which it is going to depreciate in value. In proposing that other 
nations should join us in the unlimited coinage of silver, we favored 
a measure which would tend to increase the value and purchasing 
power of the silver dollar, and did so in the face of the arguments 
of the silver report, that a depreciating dollar, if the depreciation 
was not too rapid, would be of great benefit to the wealth of the 
nation.’ 

Our commissioners met those of Europe under some disadvan- 
tages. One was that of being looked upon as representatives of a 
measure designed to take an undue advantage of our creditors. 
Among the bad associations connected with the silver bill was that 
of having received the unanimous and earnest support of all who 
favored unlimited issue of paper money. This, however, was com- 
paratively a small matter alongside of another. The main body of 
the supporters of the measure maintained that it would permit the 
payment of our bonded debt in silver. In countries where gold 
alone was the legal tender, such a measure could hardly be regarded 
asa just one. We therefore regret that our commissioners are not 
a little more specific in referring to it. They dispose of it in the fol- 


lowing sentence : 


‘* We are glad to report that the allegation so erroneously made that the act of 
February 28th, 1878, was passed as a measure of partial repudiation, and with the 
object of paying the debts of the United States in money of inferior value, had 
made every little impression on the public mind of Europe, so far as could be 


judged from the tone of the conference.” 

Now this may mean cither that the payment of our debt in 
silver would be perfectly right, or that there was no danger of any 
such attempt. There is no clue whatever by which we can judge 
which of these two very important and opposite constructions is to 
be put upon these words. 

Another act which must have placed our commissioners at a 
moral disadvantage was their filing the humiliating plea that the 
act of 1873, demonetizing the silver dollar, -was passed through 
inadvertence. This was strongly brought forward by Mr. Groes- 
beck, and clinched by*Professor Walker, who assured the Conference 
that, although a professor of political economy, and engaged in de- 
livering lectures on the subject, he did not know of the passage of 


1 Silver Report of 1877, p. 49. 
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the law. He believed the same thing was true of a large majority 
of his fellow-citizens. It is difficult to see what this plea meant, 
what relation it had to the business of the Conference, or what 
object was to be gained by raising it. If a proposed law can be 
debated in Congress for five years,’ be reported several times from 
committees in various forms, be recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in at least one annual report, finally pass both 
Houses of Congress and be signed by the President, then remain 
on the statute-books for two or three years without any one know- 
ing it, and all through “‘ inadvertence,’ what shall we say of our 
political system, or of the attention of our people or our legislators 
to public affairs? Every one who cares for the good name of his 
country will certainly say, Try to keep the fact out of the newspapers, 
and by no means confess it to our neighbors. The plea was as 
pointless as humiliating. Had our delegates frankly said that at the 
time of the passage of the act silver had long ceased to circulate in 
their country, except as a subsidiary coin, that, therefore, the legisla- 
tion discontinuing its coinage and legal tender was, at the time, only 
a matter of form, the acceptance of a historical fact ; but that the 
extraordinary fall in the price of silver which had occurred in the 
mean time had again called public attention to the subject and con- 
vinced us that silver should be money of full power, and thus led 
us to retrace our steps, the statement would have been correct and 
frank, and would have produced a much better effect than did the 
plea actually put forward. 

In another respect our delegates showed a little quicker sense of 
what was for the good name of their country. It had been argued 
that the remonetization of silver was favored by the United States 
because it was for the interest of the Nevada mines. Our delegates 
met this in a manner which no doubt entirely satisfied the Confer- 
ence, by showing that these mines were entirely the property of pri- 


’ The proposal to adopt the single gold standard and make silver a subsidiary coin 
grew out of the Paris Coinage Congress of 1867, and was first embodied in a bill report- 
ed to the Senate in 1868 by Mr. Sherman, who made an elaborate report on the meas- 
ure. The bill was not then acted upon. Two years later the Secretary of the Treasury 
(Mr. Boutwell) again brought the subject to the attention of Congress, showing that 
the silver doilar, having long disappeared from circulation, and serving no purpose 
whatever, except as bullion, should be discontinued. The bill finally passed the Sen- 
ate, and was before the House Coinage Committee for two years, being reported to 
the House several times by Hon. W. D. Kelly, Chairman of the Committee, before it 
finally passed. After hanging between the two Houses for some time, it finally be- 
came a law in the month of February, 1873. 
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vate parties, and that our Government had no interest whatever in 
them. The foreign commissioners were fully made to understand, 
that, as a matter of course, the action of our Government could not 
be in any way influenced for the benefit of private or special inter- 
ests. 

We do not cite the circumstances tending to place our Govern- 
ment in an unfavorable attitude before the Conference in any other 
spirit than that of regret that the cause they represented should 
have been thus weakened. Whatever ground we may hereafter 
take, with respect to our standard, it was greatly to our interest 
that the Conference should prove a success, and only the most ex- 
treme inflationists could have desired it to prove a total failure. 
Unless the value of silver in relation to, gold shall fall to its old 
point in the course of the next twenty years, or our standard coin- 
age be in some way modified or restricted, we shall become, de facto, 
a nation with the single silver standard, like Mexico and China. The 
gold dollar will disappear from circulation as money, and be used 
only as bullion, for the same reason that the silver dollar disappeared 
after 1840. With the silver dollar as a standard, every change in the 
value of the metal will introduce a disturbance in our monetary sys- 
tem ; it is, therefore, for our interest to have these changes reduced 
toaminimum. Now, while the cxtreme position taken by the ad- 
vocates of the double standard, that by it the fluctuations in the 
relative value of the two metals can be almost wholly done away 
with, is generally regarded as entirely untenable, no one will deny 
that those fluctuations will thus be greatly diminished. Under its 
operation there may be no more than an insignificant coinage of 
silver for many years, or the coinage may more than absorb the 
whole annual product. Of course neither of these states of things 
can be permanent, and the argument of the bi-metallist, resting on 
the tacitly assumed hypothesis that the standard ratio of values will 
be recovered before either metal wholly displaces the other, can be 
readily refuted. But the refutation applies only to his extreme 
conclusion, and does not show that the suddenness and wideness of 
the fluctuations may not be greatly diminished by his policy. The 
truth lies somewhere between the two extreme opinions, that the fall 
in the price of s lver would never have occurred at all but for its 
partial withdrawal as a circulating medium, and that this with- 
drawal has been wholly without influence on the result. 

The effect of a silver panic in Europe, such as would result from 
a general withdrawal of the metal from coinage, would, therefore, 
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; have a disastrous effect in debasing our standard coin—how disas- 
trous it is impossible to say. However bad an opinion we may 
have of the silver policy we must wish its danger and evil reduced 
as much as possible, and must, therefore, hope that other nations 
will, so far as practicable, adopt our policy, or at least not recede 
from the silver standard where it is already adopted. 

If, on the other hand, our pfesent coinage policy should be re- 
versed, and we should place our monetary system on the single gold 
basis, it is equally for our interest that gold should not appreciate 
in value, as measured by commodities in general. With a constant 
tendency of the gold supply to diminish, every new demand for 
gold as money will increase its value and purchasing power, and 
although we can not make any quantitative estimate of this appreci- 
ation, it will hardly be denied that a sudden rush of Europe to a 
gold basis would produce a serious effect in this direction. To 
state the matter tersely, we have now a silver and a gold dollar which 
differ some fifteen per cent in value ; we desire to bring their values 
into concordance, and we therefore wish the demand for silver to 
be so far increased that this result may be brought about. 

Thus our delegates appeared before those of Europe as advocates 
of the international policy of a double standard. It is certain that 
no complaint can be brought against them of want of zeal in per- 
forming their duty of urging our policy upon the European govern- 
ments by every argument that ingenuity could suggest. Professor 
Walker showed strongly and clearly the inevitable appreciation’ in 
the value of gold which would result if the standard of the future 
should rest upon it alone. Mr. Groesbeck showed that there was 
every reason to believe in the rapid appreciation of silver if the 
proposed policy were adopted. Indeed his arguments, if we are 
to believe them as reported by the Swiss Commission, went so 
far that he must have expected them to be received with a large 
admixture of neutralizing considerations. Taking his picture of the 
diminishing silver supply, the increasing Indian demand, and the 
vast amounts to be absorbed by the new coinage, just as we find it 
given in the official report of Feer-Herzog, it was well calcu- 
lated to excite fear lest silver would rise too rapidly in value to be 
a safe money metal. 

As it will be interesting to know the views taken by the foreign 
delegates on the arguments and propositions brought forward by 
those of our own country, we will produce some of the conclusions 
reached by the Swiss delegates in their report. They begin with 
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a brief résumé of the argument of Professor Walker; call atten- 
tion to the fact that he looks npon the whole question of the fu- 
ture of silver as one to be settled by legislation, but do not enter at 
length into his argument. Mr. Horton’s statement of facts they 
find some occasion to criticise, though it does not seem that he 
made any greater mistake than that made by many silver advo- 
cates in our own country, in considering the effects of demonetizing 
silver, to commence not when silver goes out of circulation, but 
when such retirement is recognized by law. This view, as might 
have been expected, is not shared by the Swiss commissioners. 
They state his argument and their own reasons for rejecting it as 


follows : 


**Mr. Horton explained that since the money of a single country was only a 
part of the metallic stock of the world, no nation has the liberty to choose between 
the two metals. He supports this proposition by a great number of facts extracted 
from the history of money, dwelling principally on the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in 1797, and remarking that this suspension co- 
incided with the demonetization of silver in the United Kingdom in 1798. He 
claimed that if England had adhered to silver she would have passed more easily 
through the crisis of a forced currency during the wars with France. 

“This statement of Mr. Horton's rests on error. During the whole eigh- 
teenth century from 1717, when the guinea was estimated at twenty-one shillings, 
the circulation of home silver was very small in England, and from 1717 to 1816 
the British Government coined no silver whatever. During the period from 1717 to 
1774 England had a defective standard, a circulation of gold but no coinage of 
silver. The old pieces of this metal, however, continued to be a legal tender. 
This state of things, which was quite analogous to that which exists at present in 
the Latin Union, was brought to an end in 1774, when it was provisionally de- 
clared by law that silver should no longer be legal money except for sums inferior 
to twenty-five pounds. This provisional law was continued from time to time, and 
definitely enacted in 1798. Mr. Horton in his reasonings ignores the real sup- 
pression of the legal standard in England, which took place in 1774, and recognizes 
only the suppression of 1798, which was an act of pure form.”’ 


If Mr. Horton had made it more clear to the foreign commis- 
sioners that the course of events in the monetary world is deter- 
mined by law rather than by actual facts, the criticisms of the Swiss 
commissioners might have been suppressed altogether. 

They then proceed with the argument of Mr. Groesbeck : 


‘«* According to him, as reported by Mr. Feer-Herzog, there is no excess of silver 
in the world. The production of the mines is diminishing the demands of the 
East Indies increasing, the employment of silver therefore offers no danger ; let us 
restore silver to its ancient place and save the two metals by the co-operation of 


powerful nations."’ 
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‘It will be seen by what precedes that the general tendency of 
the American speakers, whom we have considered as_ belonging to 
the moderate silver party of their own country, is to return this 
metal to the place from which they suppose it to have been recently 
taken, through the intervention of a national agreement, as well with 
respect to complete liberty of coinage as that of the fixed interna- 
tional relation with respect to gold. It is remarkable, however, 
that although this relation was often referred to in all the speeches, 
the American delegates constantly maintained an extraordinary cir- 
cumspection whenever it would be necessary to fix the arithmetical 
value of the ratio. This delicate question was constantly avoided, 
and no speaker, while speaking in favor of the universal ratio, ever 
touched upon the problem of its arithmetical value.’’ 

The following extracts, from their general summary of conclu- 
sion, will also be read with interest : 


‘* The question is whether the entire world or the majority of nations can adopt 
the double standard and permit not only the unlimited coinage of silver, but the 
establishment of an international ratio between the two metals. Herein consists 
the novelty of the discussion, heretofore for many years engaged in only by publi- 
cists, but now entering for the first time into the domain of home and international 


politics. 

‘* The first authors of this idea appear to us mistaken on the sub- 
ject respecting the point of departure. They all speak, and their 
successors repeat it, of the remonetization of silver. Now no one 
has ever proposed to exclude silver from the circulation of the 
world. Silver always will be a monetary metal, and has no need of 
being remonetized. The true question, that which divides econo- 
mists, administrators, and bankers, is this :”’ 


‘Is it necessary to adopt universally the double standard, or, on the other hand, 
to maintain the actual state of things : that is to say, continue to have some states 
with a gold standard, other states with a silver standard, and yet other states with 
the double standard ? 

‘* We see at present the world divided in this way. The more advanced nations 
having a largely developed commerce possess the gold standard, or at least seek 
to approach it. At the same time we see the most populous part of the world, 
India and China, using silver money and absorbing this metal in surprising quan- 
tities. In presence of such a state of things what can be the practical result of the 
two propositions of the United States, unlimited liberty of coining silver as well as 
gold, and the establishment of a legal ratio between the two ? 

‘* Let us suppose, for instance, that a certain number of governments shall be 
disposed to lend themselves to the execution of this project, what will be the 
arithmetical value of the ratio? Shall we seek it in the past, in the present, or in 
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such hypotheses as the future may suggest between the extreme limits of 1.14 and 
1.20, which the experience of the last eighteen years has shown. And if, against 
all probability, we should be happy enough to find for this relation a figure offering 
some elements of stability for a certain period and for certain states, how should 
we go to work to impose this same ratio on countries different among themselves 
in respect to the production of the precious metals ? 
* * * * * we * 
‘* But suppose, for instance, that the majority of the conference had been disposed 
to enter upon the way pointed out by the United States, and let us see whether it 
is politically practicable to follow this way. Should the conference ask England 
to establish a constant ratio between the spvereign and the rupee, England would 
refuse. Should it notify Holland to establish this ratio between the florin of gold 
and the florin of silver, Holland would not consent. Let it address itself to China, 
and it would not even obtain an answer. What shall we conclude from this, other 
than that it is politically and substantially impossible to establish in any way the 
required ratio, so that it shall not be continually disturbed with the varying needs 
of commerce with the Asiatic world. 

‘*But there is another class of considerations resting upon the differences be- 
tween the commercial situations of different nations which proposes that the uni- 
versal fixed ratio, combined with liberty of coinage, or, which amounts to the 
same thing, the universal double standard, far from equalizing the conditions of 
the exchange would produce in them the gravest disorders. 

‘* There are some countries which have most of the time that which it is com- 
‘mon to call a favorable balance of trade and excess of exportations over importa- 
tions. Such is ordinarily the case with France. There are others in which the 
importations exceed the exportations ; this is actually the case with England. It is 
evident that the nations of the second class will have to pay to the first, for whom 
the balance is favorable, sums of money which, unless assuming the form of pub- 
lic or commercial paper, must be discharged in coin. This amounts to the same 
thing as saying that if the universal ratio between gold and silver were fixed be- 
tween the nations, this coin payment would always be made by one class of nations 
to other classes in that one of the two metals which was most depreciated in com- 
merce with respect to the established ratio.”’ 


The main point brought forward by our delegates was embodied 
in the second of the three propositions which they submitted to the 


Conference : 
‘The use of both gold and silver as unlimited legal-tender money may be 


* * * 


safely adopted : 
‘* First. By equalizing them at a relation to be fixed by international agree- 


ment ; and, 
‘* Secondly. By granting to each metal at the relation fixed equal terms of coin- 


age, making no distinction between them. 

A slight indefiniteness here attaches to the word “‘ safely,’’ used 
in the first clause, it not being clear what dangers the delegates had 
in mind in formulating their proposition. The great dangers which 
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were apprehended from the free coinage of silver was that of soon 
having an exclusively silver currency ; but some might not have 
considered this an evil. If this was the result against which our com- 
missioners considered the proposed policy to have been secure, 
their meaning would have been much more clear by specifically say- 
ing so. Failing in this, the exact force of their conclusions is diffi- 
cult to apprehend, because the whole interpretation of their pro- 
positions hinges on this one word “* safely.’’ For the sake of argu- 
ment, we shall assume them to mean that neither metal would en- 
tirely supersede the other as currency, were their proposed policy 
carried out by all. True, they may mean to say ina general way 
that no great calamity would be the result in any case; but the ex- 
clusive circulation of one metal, and that the depreciated one, was 
the only calamity any one ever anticipated. 

Taking this supposition as a basis, we at once meet with an ele- 
ment of indefiniteness in the form in which the proposed policy is 
expressed. Does ‘‘a relation to be fixed by international agree- 
ment’’ mean any relation on which all may agree ? Surely not. We 
can not for a moment suppose them to entertain such an idea. Does 
it mean a relation corresponding exactly to the ratio between the 
values of the two metals? This is what no one would deny, the 
difficulty being that such a ratio would be by no means constant. 

This criticism must not be confounded with that of the Swiss 
delegate, Feer-Herzog, already mentioned, namely, that the Amer- 
ican delegates carefully refrained from any suggestion respecting the 
exact numerical ratio to be adopted. We do not ask for a numeri- 
cally definite ratio to be given, but only some indication of the 
principle to be adopted in fixing the ratio, or some suggestion 
respecting the limits of its admissible value. As the doc- 
trine is presented it is simply a reassertion of the old bi-metallic 
theory which the mono-metallists have held to be completely 
exploded by the fall of silver during the past four years. In 
this they have carried the world with them so far that bi-metal- 
ists, bona fide—that is, those who believe that both metals can 
permanently circulate together at a fixed ratio—are in a very 
small minority. At the same time they have prima facie grounds 
for a strong argument in support of their present position, that the 
depreciation of silver is due wholly to governmental action follow- 
ing the conference of 1867. Let us look at the question in an en- 
tirely non-partisan light, for the purpose of forming some idea of 
the correctness of this opinion, and ascertaining whether any judg- 
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ment can be formed respecting the future relation of silver to gold. 
The following are the causes to which the fall of silver is commonly 
ascribed : 

1. The increased product of the Nevada mines. 

2. German demonetization of silver. 

3. American demonetization. 

4. The cessation of silver coinage by the Latin Union. 

5. A supposed diminutior of export to India. 

To understand the whole subject we must reflect that these rea- 
sons only include one factor of the result. What has happened is a 
fall in the value of silver re/ative to gold, which amounts to the same 
thing as a rise in the price of gold measured by silver. Had silver 
been the standard of the London market the phenomenon pre- 
sented to us would have been a great rise in the price of gold, and 
economists would, no doubt, have looked for the cause to the sup- 
ply of, and demand for, gold exclusively, just as, in the above list, 
we find causes affecting silver alone considered. It is evidently just 
as necessary to considér the numerator as the denominator of our 
fraction ©“ and to ascertain whether any causes have operated 


silvers 


to increase the value of gold. We have two such causes imme- 
diately before our eyes: 

1. The great absorption of gold by Germany for her new coin- 
age, amounting to some three hundred millions of dollars. 

2. The like absorption of more than one hundred millions of 
dollars by the Treasury and banks of the United States. 

We shall now endeavor to present the statistical facts relating 
to these questions in the form of brief summaries, and without at- 
tempting to aim at a mathematical precision, which the subject 
does not admit of, and which would only make the statements less 
perspicuous to the reader. We must remember that nearly all 
monetary statistics are only approximate, excepting those of 
coinage or other operations executed under government control. 





Silver and Gold Product. 


The production of silver, taking the world at large, has been 
gradually increasing for forty years. During the first twenty years 
of the present century there was a diminution from an annual pro- 
duct varying from thirty to forty millions to one of little more 
than twenty millions, at which point it continued till 1840. Since 
that time we have, by decades : 
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1840-49. Total product, $307,000,000 ; mean per year, $31,000,000 


1850-59. ‘ > 410,000,000; “ o o 41,000,000 
1860-69. “ wi 481,000,000; “ ll 48,000,000 
1870-78. ‘* " 610,000,000; “ YS 67,000,000 


The present annual product is probably between seventy and 
eighty millions. 

When, on the other hand, we consider the gold product, we 
find that the increase in the product caused by the opening of the 
Californian and Australian mines was vastly greater than in the case 
of silver. The following are the amounts by decades : 

1850-59. Total product, $1,258,000,000; annual mean, $126,000,000 


1860-69. > 7 1,158,000,000; ‘* = 116,000,000 
1870-76, > “i 747,000,000; ‘“ - 107,000,000 


The present annual product is about one hundred millions. 
The gold product has therefore gradually diminished, and the silver 
product gradually increased for twenty-five years. Both of these 
causes tend to increase the ratio. 


Export to India. 


At the commencement of the silver panic a diminution in the 
Eastern demand was cited as one of the powerful factors in pro- 
ducing the result. The British silver commission found that the 
exports, during the past forty years, had averaged £5,000,000 per 
annum, while during the six years from 1870 to 1876 it only aver- 
aged £2,800,000. It is singularly illustrative of the uncertainty of 
commercial-statistics that these results are entirely irreconcilable 
with those given in Pixley & Abell’s circular (quoted in the ¥our- 
nal of the Statistical Society of London for June, 1878) which show a 
steady increase since 1867. However this may be, it seems that 
the falling off was fully made up in 1877, when the exports were 
#17,000,000, or more than the entire product of the world. We 
can not therefore look to India for the cause of the depreciation. 


Changes in Silver and Gold Coinage. 


The only changes to be considered are those caused by the sub- 
stitution of a gold for a silver currency in the Scandinavian States 
and Germany. The American demonetization of 1873 may be left 
out of the question, because, as already explained, this was a mere 
matter of form. Silver had been little used except as a subsidi- 
ary coin for thirty years, so that the temporary discontinuance of 
the silver dollar caused no diminution in the demand for silver. 
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The subsidiary coinage was recommenced with full vigor in 1875, 
just as silver began to fall most rapidly, so that the action of our 
mint was slightly in the direction of increasing the demand. 

The cessation of coinage in the Latin Union is to be regarded 
as a passive rather than an active factor in producing the result, 
because it did not begin till after the fall of silver, and was de- 
cided upon in consequence of that fall. It simply shut off one of 
the outlets for the surplus silver, but did not in any way tend to 
cause that surplus. There is, however, an indirect effect of the 
previous action of the Latin Union to be borne in mind. On the 
average each nation will need a certain annual addition to its coin- 
age to make good the loss by abrasion and remelting. Now, if the 
Latin Union can go without any such addition to its silver coin for 
several years, it shows that it formerly coined more silver than was 
really necessary for its wants, thus temporarily delaying or mitigat- 
ing a fall in price. This excessive coinage having stopped, other 
causes are free to operate. The policy of the Latin Union may 
therefore be described as that of holding up silver as long as it 
could, and letting it drop when it felt compelled to. 

The total German coinage of gold, on the new system, up to the 
end of 1878, was about four hundred and five millions of dollars. 
Of these it is believed that a little more than a hundred millions 
was from the old coin of the country. The rest was from bullion 
or foreign coin. The German Empire has, therefore, absorbed 
nearly three hundred millions of the gold of the world since 1873, 
while it has sold about one hundred and thirty millions of silver. 
The gold it has drawn from the markets of the world must therefore 
have had a more powerful effect in disturbing the ratio between 
gold and silver than the silver it has thrown upon the market. 

The Scandinavian Union has only coined about twenty millions 
in gold since the adoption of the single standard. Its influence has 
not therefore been important, but it may be regarded as bringing 
the total absorption of gold by Northern Europe up to at least 
three hundred millions, or nearly the whole product of the world 
for the last three years. 

We have thus presented facts which seem to show that within 
the past seven years there have been enormous changes in the effec- 
tive supply of and demand for silver and gold respectively, from 
which we might expect large fluctuations in their ratio of price. 
But there are some circumstances which may make us hesitate in 
accepting, without reserve, the conclusion that we have reached the 
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bottom of the subject. One is, in a general way, the great quan- 
tities of the precious metals which, as experience has shown, may 
be withdrawn from or thrown upon the markets of the world with- 
out causing any great fluctuations of price. Take, for example, 
the immense increase in the proportion of gold to silver product 
after the opening of the Californian and Australian mines. The ex- 
cess of gold product over its average proportion, as compared with 
silver, during the twenty ycars, from 1850 to 1870, is, roughly, one 
thousand millions, yet, it produced a change of only two or three 
per cent in the ratio of price. 

Again, the German mono-metallists try to wash their hands of all 
responsibility for the fall in silver by showing that silver reached its 
lowest point before the sale of silver by their government seriously 
commenced, and that during 1877, when the price was rising, they 
made their largest sales. In 1878 their sales were largely diminished, 
and frequently almost suspended, yet a fall of ten per cent oc- 
curred during the year. This is shown in the following table of 
sales by the German Empire : 


en USER ReREEKEEE NORE saaeanenene $11,000,000 
__ , DEPP TTTTTIOTICTT TTT TIT TTT Te TTT Tee 6,000,000 
Si aececneknsicmad thease cdeadene dedeeavaseieee 26,000,000 
Wick vcracacdddaswie viceeeaneedds wie ceeweneane 66,000,000 
SE Oe SO SII oko das on. cecicassesonnses 17,000,000. 


Finally we have the curious fact that silver has continued, on the 
whole, to fall ever since the passage of our silver bill, touching, in 
December, 1878, a point almost as low as during the great panic of 
1876. This has occurred in the face of the fact that we are coining 
about one-half of the whole world’s product of silver; that the Ger- 
man sale sare approaching their close, and that the prospect of a 
continued Indian demand is as good as ever. 

All this looks, at the first glance, as if there were some unsolved 
mystery connected with the matter, which has defied all our at- 
tempts to unravel it. But we conceive that the bi-metallist (using 
this term ina sort of general sense to indicate one who believes 
that the precious metals can yet be kept pretty near to a fixed 
ratio, and that the causes of the recent disturbance are almost en- 
tirely artificial) can explain all these difficulties in a way that will 
not admit of being totally set aside. 

He may say that the surplus thousand millions of gold throwrm 
upon the markets of the world between 1850 and 1870 was entirely 
absorbed by a corresponding excess of gold over silver coinage dur- 
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ing that interval. This proposition belongs to a class which it is 
equally hard to prove or disprove, because in its essence it depends 
not on coinage, but on the amounts of the two metals used as 
money. No doubt it will be easy to show that there was a large 
cxcess of gold coinage during this period ; but, to sustain his point, 
he must also show that this excess remained in the circulation, and 
indeed replaced silver which went into the melting-pot. If the 
excess went into the arts and not into circulation, we should have 
a sufficient reason for expecting a change of price, unless we concede 
to the mono-metallist that the relative price of the precious metals is 
very slightly affected by larger changes in the supply. 

To make the bearing of this argument clearer, it may be recapit- 
ulated in a more categorical form. 

One party claims that the fall of silver is due to government 
action in throwing large quantities of silver on the markets of the 
world and absorbing gold. We may call this the bi-metallist party. 

The other meets this by showing that a surplus one thousand 
millions of gold was thrown upon the market without causing a 
derangement of much more than one tenth of that now experienced. 
This party we may call that of mono-metallists, as being in this par- 
ticular argument opposed to the bi-metallists. 

The bi-metallist can only meet this by showing that the one 
thousand millions of gold did not really reach the market, but dis- 
placed its proportion, say one third, of the silver in the currency, 
which silver came upon the market for use in the arts, and thus 
prevented the price of that metal from rising. And, as already in- 
timated, the correctness of this argument can not be readily decided 
because it requires statistics not merely of coinage but of remelt- 
ing. With this uncertainty respecting the exact state of the case, 
the argument must be conceded to the bi-metallist on the general 
ground that it is contrary to all the laws of political economy to 
suppose that great variations in the relative supply of and demand 
for the precious metals can occur without changing their ratio of 
value. 

The facts that the greatest fall in silver occurred before Ger- 
many had thrown much of the metal upon the market, and that 
the price remained higher in 1877, when her largest sales were 
made, may be accounted for by her sales having been discounted 
in advance, and by the great exports to India in 1877. 

The apparent fall of twelve per cent which has occurred during 
the past ten months may be accounted for as really a rise in the 
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value of gold, caused by the accumulation of one hundred and fifty 
millions in this country for resumption purposes. This seems to 
be shown conclusively by a table in the London Economist for 
December 28th, 1878, which we shall cite hereafter, showing a mean 
fall of fifteen per cent in the gold price of twenty leading com- 
modities in the London market between January and December, 
1878. From what precedes it would seem that the theory that 
the fall in silver is due to but two causes, (1) increased production, 
principally from the Nevada mines, and (2) German demonctization 
of silver and remonetization of gold, is by no means a baseless one. 
To see what share cach cause has had in the result, we must 
compare quantities in each case. 

1. During the four years 1870-73, before the fall, the mean world’s 
product of silver was estimated at sixty-two millions. During the 
five following years it has averaged about ten millions per annum 
more. If we regard the first as the normal product, then fifty mil- 
lions will represent the surplus production of those five years. 

2. During the latter period one hundred and thirty millions 
have be n sold by Germany, as may be seen by the statement 
already given. It would seem, therefore, that the German policy 
has been more influential than the increased production. 

Let us now take a view of the productions of the two metals by 
periods, for the purpose of tracing the connection ‘between varia- 
tions of production and of price. The statistics, both of gold and 
silver productions, during the early portion of the present century, 
are quite uncertain, and considerable discrepancies are found be- 
tween the estimates of various authorities. Humboldt estimated 
the annual silver product during the early years of the present cen- 
tury at thirty-seven millions, and the gold product at thirteen mil- 
lions. Jacob's estimate is much smaller, but it seems to have been 
founded on statistics of coinage which might not have included 
the entire product. It is, however, generally conceded that during 
the first quarter of the century the ratio of silver product to gold 
' product, estimated by values, was as three to one. Owing to a 
gradual increase of the gold product the annual productions had 
attained an approximate equality in value before the discovery of 
the Californian and Australian mines. After this the ratio of gold, 
of course, rapidly increased, being three to one of silver for a period 
of several years. Let us now assume that the two metals would have 


’ British Silver Report of 1876. 
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kept the mean ratio of value 15$ unchanged, if twenty per cent 
more gold had been produced than silver. That such would have 
been the case may fairly be assumed from the fact that the fall in 
the ratio commenced with the year 1851, when the excess of gold 
product had only begun to exceed twenty per cent. In the follow- 
ing table we give the excess of gold calculated in this way, the 
estimates to 1875 being those of the Yournal des Economistes, 
quoted by Spofford in the ‘‘ American Almanac’’ for 1878. <A 
quinquennial summary is all that is necessary for our purpose. 




















c Bs: l Price of 
Years. | Silver Product. | sant. Gold Product. | Surplusof Gold. | Gold 
= | <i e 
‘ 
1852-56..... | $202, 000,000 | $243,000,000 | $747,000,000 13504,000,000 | 15.4 
1857-61..... | 205,000,000 | 246,000,000 | 615,000,000 | 469,000,000 15.3 
1862-66..... +| 248,000,000 298,000,000 568,000,000 270,000,000 15.4 
1867-71......| 264,000,000 317,000,000 589,000,000 | 272,000,000 15.6 


| 
onium 345,000,000 414,000,000 | 494,000,000! 80,000,000 | 16.4 





It will be seen that the aksolute amount of the surplus, estimated 
in this way, was two hundred per cent during the ten years 1852-61, 
yet the ratio of value fell so slightly that we can account for the steadi- 
ness only by absorption of gold and diminution of silver in coinage. 

To make a prcper showing of the past five years in the same 
way, we must include the disturbances produced by German and 
Scandinavian change of coinage and American importation. We 
may consider this disturbing cause as commencing with the year 
1874, and extending through the five years 1874-78, inclusive. 
Leaving out Germany and‘ the United States, let us see what have 
been the actual amounts of gold and silver thrown upon the markets 
of the rest of the world during the five years in question. This 
we do by adding to the total product whatever these two nations 
have thrown upon the market by demonetization, and subtracting 
what they have absorbed by coinage or other operations. The 


result is : 
Gold. 
NN st Dee nduatakeekedescdanen pita $500,000,000 
Absorbed by change of coinage in Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark.............$300,0C0,000 


_Accumulated in the United States.............. 150,000,000 
————_ $450,000,000 
Balance left for the markets of the world..... $50,000,000 





’ 
¥ 
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Owing to the uncertainty of these numbers the actual balance 
may be anywhere from zero to one hundred millions, so that the 
Lo actual annual supply of gold to the world for five years has ranged 
between none and twenty millions. And this against an average of 
more than one hundred millions (after taking out a fair share for 
the two countries) during the twenty years preceding. 

Then for silver we have : 











TE COTIIGE us «050.0656 nins's 6cnseensndenaccnces<aasen $370,000,000 
Add, sold by Germany. .....ccccccccccccscccscccccces 130,000,000 ° 
eo ———— 
$500,000,000 
Coined by the United States, about................55- 100,000,000 
A ccnssintcadninionnminantindiel $400,000,000 
So, leaving out the mints of Germany and the United States, 
the markets of the world would have, during the last five years, been 
supplied with a mean average of about eighty millions of silver, and 
perhaps five millions of gold. If we assume, as before, that the 
ratio of values would have been maintained by a gold product ex- 
, ceeding the silver product by twenty per cent, then the deficit in 
the gold supply, necessary for this maintenance, has averaged about 
eighty-six millions per year, or four hundred and thirty millions dur- 
ing the five years. 
The comparison of the two periods is as follows : 
First Period, 1852-71. 
Excess of relative gold supply... .........0seee000e $1, 515,000,000 
ee NIN GUIIIIN a 6 o0 06 6050 sunusnedennnes ceusue 76,000,000 
Ratio of values. .......0..0 $ks560es0ccstuaendees 15.3 
Second Period, 1874-78. 
Deficit of relative gold supply ...........sessseeeeees $430,000,000 
Mean annual Gels. ...cccccssccccccccsccsccccsscedeece 86,000,000 
Se Or I inn a5 eknddcosdawscndecnescudccnesens 17.2 
‘= With such unheard-of perturbations in the supply, have we any 


reason to be surprised at the change of relative value? Should we 
not rather wonder at its extraordinary fixity ? When a single nation 
can, for several successive years, coin more than half the world’s 
supply of gold, by what law of economy can we expect their value 
to approach constancy ? 

It may be remarked, in passing, that this tendency toward a 
fixity of ratio does not afford any decisive argument for either the 
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mono-metallist or the bi-metallist. If the bi-metallist takes the 
ground that this stability under wide ranges of supply and demand 
proves that it is easy to keep.the two metals at a mean value, the 
other can retort with the converse proposition, that correspondingly 
great movements of the two metals will be required to bring their 
ratio to the standard when it once deviates from it. The argument 
really hinges on the ratio between the variations in the relative sup- 
ply and demand of the two metals, and the amount of coinage dur- 
ing the time that these variations are taking place. Neither school 
has proved its position, for the reason that neither has made a 
serious attempt to take up the subject quantitatively, and show by 
statistical considerations which of two opposing causes is the 
stronger. The theoretical arguments on both sides are as good as 
exhausted. We have intelligently collated statistics. 

We now approach a very interesting branch of our inquiry. 
We have shown that the nominal depreciation of silver is only rela- 
tive to gold, and that, if we consider absolute values, it may be 
really a rise in gold as well as a fall in silver. We have also shown 
that the movements of gold have been such as would tend to en- 
hance its value, and that it is more to the German coinage of gold 
than to the German demonetization of silver that we are to look for 
the cause of the nominal fall in silver. The question now arises, 
How much of the relative change is due to a fall in silver, and how 
much to a rise in gold? This question admits of being decisively 
settled by a study of the gold prices of the principal products of 
labor. We consider the depreciation of silver not relative to gold 
alone, but relative to corn, potatoes, wood, bricks, beef, and the 
like, taking the mean of all. We thus have a standard of reference 
which may be regarded as absolute and invariable year after year. 
When the average of all the prices rises, we conclude that the rise 
is only apparent and due to a depreciation of the unit of value. 
Whcen theaverage falls, the unit of value has increased. The in- 
~variable unit is the unit of labor, as it may be called. 

Now, this is a subject which has not received the attention 
which it deserves. It lies at the very basis of every sound monetary 
system, because the prime condition of every such system is that 
the unit of value should vary as little as possible. As, in com- 
paring the different values of different building materials, their 
stability is the very first thing to be inquired into, so in critically 
examining a monetary system stability of value is the first require- 
ment. A failure to look after, or to recognize, this requirement is 
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as serious an omission as would be a total forgetfulness of the qual- 
ity of stability in the deliberations of a board of engineers. More- 
over, the question is as purely one of fact in the one case as in the 
other. Theorizing over it is as idle as theorizing over the strength 
of materials which no one has ever tested. Nothing can show more 
strongly our failure to take a practical view of the subject than the 
fact that during the two years’ debate we have had over the two 
standards, there has not been a single serious attempt in this coun- 
try, on the part of official authority, to inquire into and collate the 
facts which should be most decisive of the whole question. The 
latest, and apparently the most complete, information on the sub- 
ject which is now available, is contained in a short paper in the 
London Economist for December 28th, 1878. The writer has taken 
the mean price of twenty leading articles in the London market since 
1845. Of course these prices are measured in gold. The prices during 
the six years 1845-50, when they were nearly constant, were taken 
as the standard, and represented by the number 100. The mean gold 
prices during the succeeding years is shown in the second column of 
the following table. The third column shows the same prices meas- 
ured by the silver standard of the period 1845-50. These numbers 
representing the mean prices of commodities in gold and silver, 
their reciprocals show the values or ‘‘ purchasing powers’’ of the 
two metals as measured by commodities. These quantities are given 
in the last two columns. 


























vean | elt | Seer | atuset| vance yous, | Gott | iver | Yalagot| vane 

ORE, sere 

| | | 
1848....| 100 100 100 100 | 1869 pia 121 | 119 83 84 
1855....| 116 113 86 88 870 A ied | 4322 | 320 | 82 83 
1860....| 122 117 82 85 |'187T..... 118 116 | 8§ 86 
1861....| 124 122 81 82 |'r872..... 129 | 127 | 78 79 
1862....| 130 127 76 79 ||1873..... 134 | +135 | 75 74 
1863....| 158 153 63 65 |\1874..... 131 | 134 | 76 75 
1864....| 172 167 58 60 | 1875 waged 121 | 128 | 83 78 
1865....; 162 158 62 63 | 1876 bas aa 123 139 | 81 72 
1866....| 162 158 62 63 |/1877..... | 123 | 134 8r 75 
1867....| 137 135 73 74 «+||1878.....| 116 | 132 86 76 
1868....| 122 120 82 83 ‘ees 104 | 125 96 80 














Supposing this table of average prices to have been formed on 
correct principles—an hypothesis we have no means of testing 
—the numbers deduced from them in the last two columns 
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are very instructive. They show that from 1871 to 1873 there was 
a depreciation of both gold and silver, as measured by their pur- 
chasing power, amounting to between ten and fifteen percent. But 
since that time the purchasing power of silver has remained nearly 
‘constant at its lower value, while that of gold has been rising, and is 
-now higher than at any time during the past twenty-five years. 

Whether we regard the present state of things as due mostly to 
the appreciation of gold, or the depreciation of silver, depends en- 
tirely on the point from which we start. If we take as our first 
point of comparison the mean of the five years 1868-72, and as 
our second the mean of the five years 1874-78, 1873 being omitted 
as an intermediate year, we have the following result : 

First period, value of gold, 82; of silver, 83. 
Second period, “ - 2: “ 75. 

This comparison would throw the onus of depreciation entirely 
upon silver. 

On the other hand, if we consider the fluctuation since the fall 
of the two metals in 1873, we shall have : . 

Mean of 1874-75, value of gold, 79; of silver, 76. 
“1877-78, “* “. 83; “ 75. 

This comparison throws the onus of the change entirely upon 
gold, which has risen in value. 

In these comparisons we leave out of consideration the excep- 
tional change in December, 1878, and take only the mean for the 
year. This exceptional change is, of course, due to the present de- 
pressed state of the manufacturing industry in England, and may 
therefore be regarded as peculiar to that country. 

We thus have two powerful causes, the one permanent and 
gradual, the other partially temporary, both tending to the depre- 
ciation of silver relative to gold. They are: 

1. The permament cause. A duplication of the total silver 
product of the world within thirty years, and a gradual diminution 
of the gold product for twenty-five years. 

2. Partially temporary cause. The absorption of almost the 
entire gold product of the world for five years by Germany and the 
United States, leaving the world’s market for the precious metals in 
nearly the same condition as if no gold had been produced for that 
interval. 

Compared with these causes all others which have hitherto been 
suggested are of minor importance, and it does not seem necessary 
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to go farther for an explanation of the disturbance of the silver 
market. The practical question which now arises is : What is likely 
to be the future ratio of gold to silver? Especially, have we any 
chance of escaping from the single silver standard if we adhere to 
our present ratio? In considering this question we shall necessarily 
assume that there is to be no future disturbing cause of such mag- 
nitude as the forcible substitution of a gold for a silver currency by 
a great nation. If our monetary conference has done no other 
good, we may hope that it has guarded us against the danger of 
this calamity, as we might fairly regard it with our present sys- 
tem. 

Granting this supposition, it might seem, at first sight, that 
the prices of the two metals would return to their old ratio soon 
after Germany had coined all the gold she wants. A _ power- 
ful equilibriating influence is also found in the action of our own. 
country, which, without some change of system, will effect as rad- 
ical a change from gold to silver as Germany has effected from 
silver to gold, only more slowly. Unless the ratio is sooner restored 
or our policy altered, it is certain that within the next ten years we 
shall coin three hundred or four hundred millions of silver, and 
throw upon the market of the world nearly all the gold coin we now 
have. Can the ratio fail to be restored if we do this? The follow- 
ing considerations will, we conceive, make it plain that such a result 
is not to be anticipated. 

1. A change like that made by Germany has this clement of per- 
manency in it, that the amount of gold coined is permanently with- 
drawn from the stock of the world. Ten years hence ; twenty years 
hence ; fifty years hence, the world’s available stock of gold, Ger- 
many excepted, will be from four hundred millions to six hundred 
millions less than if Germany had not adopted the single gold 
standard. It is true that with the gradual increase of the stock 
this comparative deficit will be less and less felt, but it will always 
exist. The compensation effected by our demonetization of gold 
would only be partial. 

2. Unless new sources of gold supply are discovered, or the 
increase in the product of the Nevada mines comes to an end, the 
value of our silver product will very soon equal that of our gold 
product. It is difficult to say how soon the effect of this change in 
the relative production of the two metals would be felt, or how 
great it would be, but it must ultimately become sensible. It may, 
indeed, be replied to this that until a comparatively recent. period 
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the gold supply was far less than the silver supply, and yet that the 
gold price of silver was higher than it isnow. This argument would 
be sound if there were no change in the relative demand for the two 
metals. But the whole tendency of our increasing wealth is to in- 
crease the demand for gold in a greater ratio than that for silver. 
This is particularly marked in the increased manufacture of watches 
and jewelry. Every one knows that gold watches have increased in a 
much larger proportion than silver ones. Gold enters more largely 
than silver into most of the articles which adorn the houses of the 
wealthy. Other things being equal, gold will be preferred as money 
for large payments, for the common-sense reason that it is less 
liable to tarnish and more easy to handle. Therefore, whatever 
changes may be made hereafter in the monetary systems of different 
nations, we must expect that they will be in the direction of re- 
placing silver by gold. 

These two considerations seem to preclude all hope of perma- 
nently establishing bi-metallism on the old ratio. At the same time, 
it is not at all unlikely that the relative value of silver will be 
somewhat enhanced if we continue a policy tending to make it our 
sole standard. In that case we shall probably coin thirty or forty 
millions annually for ten or twelve years before gold is entirely 
displaced, or perhaps forty per cent of the entire product of the 
world. 

We have to put into the other scale the German silver still to 
be withdrawn and thrown upon the market. The following 
statement of the whole stock and disposition of the old German 
silver currency is made up from the appendix to the report of Feer- 
Herzog. The sums are reduced to millions of dollars. 

Total amount of silver in circulation before demonetization, four 
hundred and thirty-four millions of dollars, accounted for as follows : 


Loss by abrasion, etc. ......0..ccsccccccccccccccccs ,000, 
TD </24 tons sake enw cnne es etwhbes neds ede 103,000,000 
Sold to England to July 1, 1878. .........-ceeeeeees 126,000,000 
Remaining to be withdrawn.............+eeeeeeeeee 100,000,C00 

$434,000,000 


It is highly probable that these causes will, for some years, keep 
the price of silver near some mean point between its legal ratio and 
its present extremely low one. After that the chances are in favor 
of a further depreciation, unless new sources of gold supply are 


opened. 
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Such are the facts of the case, and the conclusions which seem 
fairly to be deducible from them. We shall conclude with a single 
suggestion. Whatever changes may be made in our monetary 
system should be founded on a careful study of the movements of 
the precious metals, and the changes in their values or ‘‘ purchas- 
ing powers’’ measured by the average of prices in the public markets. 
The statistics bearing on the latter should be collected by a com- 
mission of experts, who should present the facts, but be prohibited 
from theorizing upon them. The regular presentation of these 
facts to the public, through a series of years, would prepare the mind 
of the nation better than any thing else could to form an intelligent 
judgment of the proper course to be adopted in regulating our 
monetary system. 
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Dr. WEIsSSE ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.'—This work purports to 
be an account of the origin and development of the English language and 
its literature, more particularly of the former; but the title of the book 
gives the reader the very faintest idea of what is to be found in it. Its 
author has apparently roamed through the whole field of modern literary, 
linguistic, and historic investigation, and has tumbled into this bulky vol- 
ume of seven hundred closely-printed pages every thing he has gathered, or 
rather fancies he has gathered. Nothing is too great to escape epitoiniz- 
ing, nothing too slight to pass without reference. In the course of the 
first hundred pages he gives us an abstract of the theological views of Pela- 
gius, because he is said to have been born in Britain ; an account 
of the scientific views of Nemesius, Bishop of Emesa, because they are 
essentially the same as those now advanced .by Darwin and his followers ; 
a brief history of horology, because the Anglo-Saxon had somehow to 
divide the time ; a discussion of the controversy in regard to the genuine- 
ness of the poems attributed to Ossian for no particular reason whatsoever 
that can be discovered. These are but specimens of the many topics 
referred to or enlarged upon within the limits mentioned; and this 
method of treatment is carried on through the rest of the book. The his- 
tory of the English language is, in consequence, a very insignificant ele- 
ment in the work professedly devoted to it. In saying that two thirds of 
the matter contained in this volume has no connection with the subject it 
ostensibly sets out to discuss, we are understating rather than overstating 
the real fact. 

Nor would it have been any loss if the portion devoted to the English 
language had been left out entirely, and its place taken wholly, cs it is 
mainly, by remarks upon such closely allied subjects as the marriage of 
Jerome Bonaparte with Miss Paterson (p. 136); the corrupt referee and 
judiciary system of New York City (p. 135); the philological services of 
Madame Blavatsky (p. 502); that ‘‘ most attractive and important 


1“ The Origin, Progress, and Destiny of the English Language and Literature.’’ 
By John A. Weisse, M.D. New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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theme,’’ woman and her rights (p. 516) ; the story of William Tell, with a 
denunciation of ‘‘ some late hypercritics’’ who look upon it as a fable 
(pp. 257-8) ; the introduction of Pickering’s Greek lexicon into American 
schools (p. 320) ; the performance “‘ toa delighted audience’’ of the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’’ at Williamsburg, Va., in 1752, on which occasion ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Rigby seem to have been the stars of the performance’’ (p. 347) ; 
and a vast number of topics of equal interest and importance with refer- 
ence to the matter in hand. It would have been no loss, for the reason 
that it is not actually impossible that some of the author's assertions in 
regard to these outside subjects may be correct ; whereas, in the case of 
the one subject of which he professes to treat, it is not often that any such 
disparaging imputation can be sucessfully made. The book hardly con- 
tains a paragraph—we are almost tempted to say a sentence—treating of 
the English language which is not either characterized by individual blun- 
ders, or based throughout upon misconception. This may seem harsh 
criticism ; in reality it requires a good deal of self-restraint to speak of 
the work with even so much respect as our words imply. 

Not a single topic is there, indeed, connected with the history of our 
tongue, either directly or remotely, that does not afford the author of this 
volume an opportunity to display ignorance or inaccuracy. Whatever he 
touches upon he is sure to misapprehend, if he does nothing worse. Indi- 
vidual instances give so feeble a conception of the appalling whole, that it 
seems almost mockery to mention any ; and time and space are both too 
limited to notice all. A very few must serve as specimens. We are in- 
formed that ‘‘ Alfred discouraged Latin,’’ the only provocation for this 
statement being the well-known lamentation of that king over the decay of 
learning in his realm, and his own assertion that in consequence of this 
decay he set out to translate books from Latin into English for the sake 
of the many who could read the latter tongue, but could not read the 
former. We are told, also, that there are two copies of the epic of Beo- 
wulf—‘‘ one without any, the other with some, Christian allusions’’—an 
important fact which has hitherto unhappily escaped the attention of the 
numerous editors of that epic. ‘The author of this volume is an enthusi- 
astic champion of spelling reform; yet he is so little acquainted with the 
history of English speech and orthography, that he denounces the lan- 
guage of the Ormulum as ‘‘a burlesque of Anglo-Saxon,’’ and displays 


the profoundest ignorance of the particular circumstances under which 
alone Ormin doubled the consonants in his words. Nor has he the 
slightest conception of the reasons which led this ancient writer to adopt 
the spelling he did, or of the light which in consequence he has thrown 
upon the pronunciation of the period in which he lived. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, though it is somewhat comical to read that Chaucer . 
‘* shows a singular want of orthography,’’ and that ‘‘ even friends would 
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be obliged to call bad spelling’’ that which is exhibited in his prose. As 
might naturally be expected, we find repeated here, moreover, the stale 
and exploded stories given in the history attributed to Ingulphus ; though 
indeed the author remarks that ‘‘ some one tried to prove that Ingulphus’ 
book is a forgery,’’ in happy unconsciousness that he is probably the last 
surviving human being who accepts the statements of that work as an 
authority. 

On pp. 269 ff. occurs a notice of Chaucer and his writings, in which 
all the scattered blunders that have ever been made by previous blun- 
derers in regard to the poet’s life and works have been carefully brought 
together. But not content with the errors committed by others, the 
author has taken occasion to add a number of new ones that are clearly his 
own. From them we shall select one as a characteristic specimen of the 
general accuracy of statement to be found in this volume. ‘‘ For a 
time,’’ we are told, ‘‘ he (¢.c. Chaucer) was in actual want ; but when his 
noble relative and patron, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, rose to 
power under Henry IV. the poet was restored to favor, and retired to 
Donnington Castle, County of Berks, where he revised his previous writ- 
ings, composed his chef-d'euvre, ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ about 1390, etc.”’ 
We do not point out the minor inaccuracies in this sentence ; we shall not 
enlarge upon the difficulty that Chaucer must have had in writing poems 
about 1390 under Henry IV., when that monarch, as a matter of fact, 
ascended the throne in 1399, the year before the poet’s death. But surely 
it requires no further knowledge of English history than can be gained 
from Shakespeare’s plays to be aware that John of Gaunt was the father 
of Henry IV., and as might be expected was dead before his son became 
king ; and being dead, he was _ naturally in no position after that event to 
be of much direct assistance to his friends. Instances of gross blunders 
such as these could be multiplied endlessly. Even when the author gets 
hold of an historic fact it seems impossible for him to repeat it correctly. 
Every one familiar with Anglo-Saxon literature and the general dreariness 
of its prose is never likely to forget the relief afforded by the episodes of 
Ohthere and Wulfstan which Alfred interwove into his translation of Oro- 
sius ; how Ohthere told his king that he dwelt the farthest north of all the 
Norsemen, and how that once upon a time, moved by curiosity, he set out 
on a voyage of discovery to the regions still further north, and saw lands 
and peoples beyond where the whale-hunters were wont to go. Who 
would be apt to recognize this simple story of a private adventurer in the 
magnificent statement which appears in this volume, that ‘‘ Ohthere, 
Alfred’s naval commander, carried, A.D. 893, England’s flag and lan- 
guage to the Arctic Ocean, White Sea, and Dwina, where they were seen 
and heard by the Norsemen, Finns, and Samoyedes ’’? 

Bad as these things are, when we come to the consideration of language 
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itself the case is even worse. No opportunity is ever missed to revive 
exploded errors. It is, indeed, in calling to life the dead and buried blun- 
ders of the past that the author may be said to find his most congenial 
occupation. During the twenty years which have just elapsed, an immense 
amount of light has been thrown upon the history of the English tongue ; 
but not a single ray of that illumination seems to have reached his eyes. 
His citations are taken, whenever possible, from old editions long su- 
perseded. His views are not simply erroneous, they are archaic as well ; 
for ignorance of the results of modern investigations has had this one for- 
tunate result of saving him from the adoption of any modern blunders. 
But it is curious to see how opinions prevalent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but long discarded, put in at this late period what it 
is to be hoped is their final appearance. Even our old friend, Dano- 
Saxon, once devotedly cherished as the designation of a form of the lan- 
guage that never existed, has been exhumed from the grave to which for 
so many years it had been consigned. Naturally the venerable fiction 
that chance deliberately introduced a vast number of new words from the 
French into English finds its way into this general repository of all 
ancient error. But the inability of the author to comprehend the princi- 
ples that underlie the development of language is of itself fatal to any 
proper treatment of his subject. He talks of writers as if they went to 
work to make up a speech of their own, instead of doing the only thing 
possible for them to do, that is, composing in the speech which they used 
themselves and heard used by others every day. Robert of Gloucester is 
said to have ‘‘ combined a language.’’ Chaucer is represented as having 
gone deliberately to work to harmonize ‘‘ the Anglo-Saxon and French 
idioms’’ which ‘‘ had been waning for centuries.”’ In the accomplish- 
ment of this noble work we are told that ‘‘ he dropped the thirty-four 
senseless inflections of the Anglo-Saxon definite article’’ and replaced 
them by /Ae ; that he introduced @ as an indefinite article ; that ‘‘ the 
ninety-seven absurd changes of the personal and possessive pronouns he 
reduced to about twenty-one ; that he supplied sha// for the future, and 
substituted for previous terminations of the present participle ‘‘ the nasal 
ing, which must have gladdened the Franco-Norman without saddening 
the Anglo-Saxon speaking population ;’’ and the author regrets that while 
he was about it he failed to make the irregular verbs regular. It is not 
necessary to say to any student of English that none of these things are 
true of Chaucer ; it ought not to be necessary to tell any educated human 
being that none of them could be true under any circumstances of any 
man. Chaucer, like every one who writes to be read, wrote in the lan- 
guage he used every day. He was a genius, and he made clear to all its 
capacity for expression. But the influence he exerted over it was the 
same in kind as that of any great author who has admirers and imitators ; 
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it has been greater in degree than that of most, because for so long a 
period he remained without any one who ever approached him in excellence. 

But there is one part of this work of which the design at least is good. 
This is the analysis of extracts from works written in the language at 
different. periods, with the classification of the various words contained in 
them under the tongues from which they have been originally taken. One 
hundred and fifty of these are said to be included in this volume ; and 
they certainly form the most conspicuous portion of that meagre division 
of it devoted to the English tongue. Unfortunately, however, this, the 
only part of the author’s work which is good in the design, is utterly 
spoiled in the execution. For in order to have these analyses, even when 
accurately made, of much service, they must be of very long extracts ; 
they must be representative specimens of the highest form of literature to 
be found in the age from which they are taken ; and, in particular, in 
modern times they must embrace a wide variety of subject-matter. In all 
these respects the analysés contained in this volume fail. ‘They are of 
very short extracts ; of the earlier ones the dates given are generally inac- 
curate and untrustworthy ; in the later ones the selections are taken not 
unfrequently from obscure writers, sometimes from newspaper editorials. 
Yet had they been entirely free from all such objections they would have 
been utterly worthless, on account of the ignorance of etymology dis- 
played in them. Of the fact that Anglo-Saxon is a pure Low-German 
tongue, it is needless to say that the author is ignorant, because he is evi- 
dently ignorant of the relations of the Teutonic tongues to each other, and 
of their existence in four groups—the Gothic, the High-German, the Low- 
German, and the Scandinavian. No one whg had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the results of modern philological study could possibly speak, as 
is done here, of Anglo-Saxon as ‘‘ an amalgam of Gothic and German,”’ 
or chase its roots to the Scythians of Central Asia, or hazard numerous 
like statements, the utterance of which might not have been particularly 
discreditable in the ninth century, but is sadly out of place in the nine- 
teenth. When, therefore, the whole conception is a blunder, it is hardly 
worth while to waste much time in exposing blunders that are found in 
details. Enough only will be pointed out to show that the work is 
throughout consistent with itself ; that the particular facts asserted are as 
incorrect as the general view of the subject is erroneous. 

In order to separate the native element from the foreign in English, it is 
desirable for one to know a word belonging to the former when he sees it. 
This first indispensable qualification the author of this volume has failed 
to attain. On page 93 there is a list of one hundred words, of which five 
per cent are put down as Latin, and ninety-five per cent as Anglo-Saxon. 
Of the five words ascribed to the former tongue, four—méd, mood ; 
meagen, main; rice, kingdom ; and ord, beginning—have the fortune or 
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misfortune to be pure Anglo-Saxon. Similar statements can be made in 
regard to nearly every one of these lists so ostentatiously paraded. Stu- 
dents of English will need no further evidence as to the value of the lin- 
guistic results to be found in this volume when they learn that, according 
to it, the Anglo-Saxon méndth, month ; restan, to rest ; and mellan (con- 
tracted from we, not, and wi//an, to will, to wish) are taken from the 
Latin ; that works, flesh, as, so, and dy are taken from the German ; ¢heir 
from the Icelandic, ¢Aan from the Gothic, “me and /aw from the French, 
each from the Irish, and such from the Scotch, by which last-named 
tongue is here meant the Erse of the Highlands. Assertions like these 
mark a degree of ignorance of the origin of the language to which some 
hitherto may possibly have attained, but have certainly never had an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit publicly. 

The author of this work tells us that when thirty years old he knew not 
a word of English, and that the leisure hours of the past thirty years have 
been devoted to the collection of the facts and the deduction of the infer- 
ences that are here to be found. It is a sad commentary to make upon 
the results of so many days of enthusiastic but misapplied labor, that 
thirty years ago he was in a better position to treat his subject than he is 
now. ‘Then he assures us that he knew nothing of the language ; now his 
book assures us, even more positively, that if he ever expects to know any 
thing about it, he must first forget the greater part of what he has learned. 
To waste the leisure hours of thirty years in idleness is a sufficiently mourn- 
ful past to look back upon ; but there can be no mockery of the pursuit of 
learning more bitter than to feel that one has wasted them in the acquisi- 
tion of misinformation, the cultivation of misapprehension, and the faith- 
ful study of errors so long passed away that most men are even ignorant 
that they ever existed at all. It is certainly painful that so much unques- 
tionably earnest and genuine labor should have an outcome so worthless 
and pitiful ; but the truth must be told of this work, that there is nothing 
in it to repay the scholar for even looking into it, while there is every thing 
in it still further to confuse and confound the ignorant, 


A PopuLar History oF THE Unitep Startes.'—The public is in- 
terested in the announcement and appearance of a new history of our 
country, and will hold both authors and publishers to a strict accountabil- 
ity for the manner in which so ifmportant an undertaking is executed. 
Forty-four years ago there appeared the first volume of such a work by an 


1“ A Popular History of the United States, from the first discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere by the Northmen to the end of the First Century of the Union of the 
States. Preceded by a sketch of the pre-historic period, and the age of the Mound- 
Builders.’’ By William Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard Gay. Vol. i., pp. 638 ; 
vol. ii., pp. 652. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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American scholar, whose education, begun at Phillips Academy and Har- 
vard College, had been filled out by foreign travel and by study at the uni- 
versities of Géttingen and Berlin. To his natural and acquired advan- 
tages for the work, Mr. Bancroft added those facilities which come from 
the accumulation of an extensive collection of books and manuscripts, and 
from personal research in home and foreign libraries. His mind was 
originally philosophic and historic in its inclination, and its natural ten- 
dencies were vastly strengthened by long consideration of the theme he 
had chosen for the labor of his life. When this mind approached its 
work, it was with an almost overwhelming sense of the vast importance of 
the subject. In his first volume, Mr. Bancroft said that he was ready to 
charge himself with presumption for venturing on so bold an enterprise, 
and found no excuse but in the sincerity with which he had sought to col- 
lect truth from trustworthy documents and testimony. 

It is not our purpose to compare Bancroft’s successive volumes with 
those before us, though the publishers of Bryant’s history seem to desire 
such a contrast to be made, for they call attention to the relative size of the 
two works. An examination will show that Mr. Bancroft occupies some 
three hundred pages less than Bryant in telling the story to the point at which 
the two volumes before us close, and that Bryant's history will be much 
more extensive than Bancroft’s if it is continued in the same proportion. 

If reports be true, tiie great poet whose name is given to the new his- 
tory has on more than one occasion allowed his fame to be made use of by 
publishers to sell their wares. There is certainly an incongruity in the 
association of the name with an historical work, for Mr. Bryant was not an 
historian. His studies were in other channels, and his mental habits not 
those of the collator of ancient documents. No one can deny him his 
proud position in the front rank of our national poets and editors, and the 
very fact that he was so eminent among them tends to disqualify him for the 
extensive work of the historical student. We are aware that it is evident 
from the volumes under discussion and from the statements made by the 
publishers that Mr. Bryant’s work was simply supervisory—that other 
pens wrote the chapters. All the more should the history not be called 
after him, for a man’s literary work should bear his literary style, and it is 
impossible for him to impress that upon the writings of others, no matter 
how watchfully they be ‘‘ read in proof before printing,’’ no matter how 
careful his criticism, ripe his judgment, or candid his discrimination. 

It is, therefore, not at all probable that Mr. Bryant's history is Mr. 
Bryant's work, nor that it is the work of any one who had prepared him- 
self by long and scrupulous historical study, by the collection or investiga- 
tion of documents and records, or in any other thorough way, for so vast 
an undertaking as that outlined in the preface which Mr. Bryant wrote for 
the first volume. The names of the subordinate writers are not all given, 
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though mention is made of the Rev. John Weiss, of Boston, Mr. Edward 
L. Burlingame, and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. Mr. Hale wrote four 
chapters on French and Spanish colonization in the South and West. 
Though not recognized as an historian, Mr. Hale has made these subjects 
a special study. Mr. Burlingame prepared the indexes, but we have found 
them inadequate for a student's use. These being the facts, the work 
falls from the rank of first-class histories, such as bear the names of Hume, 
Macaulay, Froude, Prescott, and Motley ; and, because it is the work of 
many writers, it has not the unity of style and execution which is found 
in the popular works of Charles Knight and J. R. Green. 

Without going into an exhaustive examination we may express our sur- 
prise that when Mr. Bryant read the proof of the second volume he did 
not show the exercise of his “‘ ripe judgment and candid discrimination’”’ 
by drawing his pen through the words and sentences that express the 
spite of some of the compilers against Puritanism. We can account 
for his omission to do this only by the number of the erasures he 
would have been obliged to make. The writer who treats this branch 
of the subject, not satisfied with confounding the Pilgrims and the Puri- 
tans, seems to be on the constant watch for an opportunity to vent 
his spleen upon the “‘ bigotry’’ of the people of Massachusetts, and if the 
opportunity does not present itself, he goes in search of it in a way that ill 
becomes the historian who professes to work with thoroughness and con- 
scientiousness. Even in this respect the volumes are not entirely consis- 
tent, for we are told (vol. i., p. 404) that the Puritans of Plymouth “‘ did 
not deny to others the freedom of conscience which they claimed for 
themselves ;’’ though in a subsequent chapter it is asserted that ‘‘ they 
were quite as intolerant of opinions that were not their own as the most 
inexorable persecutor that ever ‘ peppered’ a Puritan’’ (p. 527); and the 
latter statement is supported by an account of their ‘* anxiety to find cause 
of complaint’’ against Roger Williams (p. 542). 

Two quotations are all that space will permit us to give, showing the 
animus of the writers who treat the Boston Puritans. In the account of the 
trial of Samuel Gorton it is said that he was required to elucidate a body 
of divinity in writing in fifteen minutes ; that no flaw could be found in his 
answers, which ‘‘ were on that account the more objectionable, zmasmuch as 
they were not what was expected !’’ (vol. ii., p. 89). In the story of Mary 
Dyer, the condemned Quakeress, which is related with evident relish, an 
attempt is made to convey to the reader the inference that the Bibtes of 
the Puritans were closed books, with the contents of which they were un- 
acquainted. ‘‘ How strange it is,’’ exclaims the writer, ‘‘ that the tone of 
these men [Robinson and Stevenson] did not remind [the] magistrates of 
the early apostolic days! No—those [the ‘ early apostolic days’ ?] lay dead 
and buried in their Bibles’’ (vol. ii., p. 193). 
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In Mr. Bryant’s preface he said that it was ‘‘ within the plan of the 
work to rely in part for its attraction on the designs with which it is illus- 
trated,’’ and Mr. Gay says, in his preface to the second volume, that the 
‘** flavor of romance and adventure’’ is intended to be preserved. These 
two promises have been carried out. The volumes comprise over six 
hundred illustrations of various degrees of mierit, from the very fine line 
engraving of Mr. Bryant, to woodcuts of poor design and worse execution. 
Some of these are works of the imagination, as, for example, ‘‘ A Prehis- 
toric Mammoth Hunt ;”’ ‘‘ March Against the Indians in Connecticut’’ 
(i. 461) ; ‘* Excitement in Jamestown”’ (i. 503) ; ‘‘ The Death of Philip’’ 
_ (ii. 418) ; *‘ Whipping of Obadiah Holmes”’ (ii. 110) ; ‘‘ Fox in Prison”’ 
(ii. 176). Most of the illustrations are, however, finely drawn, exceedingly 
well engraved, and printed in the best style, and the volumes themselves 
are worthy specimens of the printer's art. 

In his preface to the second volume just alluded to, Mr. Gay says: 
“The title of the work implies that it has passed already a far more 
rigid censorship, both for its matter and its manner, than any other reader 
is ever likely to exercise ;’’ but we protest against calling a writer the au- 
thor of a work that he read in proof for the first time! Our copy is ac- 
companied by a slip, by which we are informed that Mr. Bryant's death 
“‘will make no difference in the progress of the work’’—a statement 
which we are fully prepared to believe. 


REcENT Novets.—“ Modern Fishers of Men”! is a very harmless tale 
of a young man who attains, in his own words, to “a position in Church and 
State.” He is, however, neither an archbishop nor a grand inquisitor ; but his 
ecclesiastical rank is that of teacher in a Sunday-school, and his civil that of 
coalition candidate for the State Legislature. Of course he marries the young 
lady whose influence on his character has qualified him for these exalted posts, 
and so the story ends romantically, after a due amount of church festivals, 
which supply the comic element, varied by the tragic death of one of the 
hero’s scholars. The scene is laid in a country town, presumably in New 
England ; and if its events were more striking, or its characters more interest- 
ing, doubtless it would be less like the real thing than it is. 

“The Diary of a Woman” ? is quite a different book; it is the work of 
a practised writer, and like most French novels, readable even in an English 
version. Such versions are usually made of the novels which are supposed 
to be most moral ; and accordingly we find the heroine of this quite an ex- 
emplary person, who describes herself as troubled with an excess of consci- 


' “* Modern Fishers of Men, among the Various Sexes, Sects, and Sets of Chart- 
ville Church and Community.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
* “*The Diary of a Woman.” From the French of Octave Feuillet. New York : 


D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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entiousness, and commits no “overt act,” as lawyers say, of wickedness, except 
to tell a monstrous lie, which is the climax of the story. She does indeed 
love one man and marry another, and then go on loving the first, who has 
by her advice married her dearest friend ; and when the latter couple fail to 
agree she undertakes the delicate task of reconciling them, with signal want 
of success, not unnatural under the circumstances. But still she is an excel- 
lent person, judged by that not exacting standard by which French writers 
have taught us to measure their country-women, and her adventures are well 
told, and interesting reading enough for those who do not mind a story 
which ends in misery, the common fate of goodness in Parisian fiction, Such 
a novel is perhaps hardly worth translating for the benefit of those who can 
not read the original; especially since, thanks to modern culture, most Ameri- 
can young women can, and a large proportion, it is said, do, read without a 
dictionary the untranslated works of M. Feuillet and the rest of his com- 
patriots. 

Another recent French novel is “The Little Good-for-Nothing ;”! not 
free from the faults of its kind, but a better work of literary art than the last, 
though marred by a somewhat awkward translation. A hero who is physi- 
cally and morally a poor creature needs to have his history told with skill to 
awaken the reader’s sympathies, but this skill M. Daudet assuredly has; and 
never in all the wretched career of the Little Good-for-Nothing is there want- 
ing an element of pathos which saves him from deserved contempt; the 
whole character is painfully natural and affecting. More painful yet, because 
more noble and more suffering, is the brother who helps and watches over 
him: the stupid boy of the family, who is their only comfort in distress. The 
women of the story, good and bad, are far less lifelike, a defect which may 
be observed in. other works of the same writer. This story ends cheerfully, 
but the whole effect is nevertheless gloomy and depressing. 

“ My Guardian” * must have been an easy book to write, and is not ex- 
cessively hard to read; to say much more than this about it would puzzle the 
most experienced critic. Any one wishing to form for himself an accurate 
judgment of its merits can do so by reading it, or more shortly by reading 
any one of the love-stories in any number of Harper's Monthly, the perusal 
of which will leave him in just the same state of mind which is attained by 
the somewhat more tedious process of going through this book. ‘To those 
persons, and they are neither few nor stupid, who are content to take an in- 
nocent pleasure in any thing in the shape of a story this one may serve as 
well as another to occupy an hour. The illustrations are at least as good as 
the text. 


* « The Little Good-for-Nothing” (“ Le Petit Chose”). From the French of Al- 
phonse Daudet. Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
1878, 

?“My Guardian.” By Ada Cambridge. Illustrated by Frank Dicksee. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1379. 
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Paul Heyse’s Tales! are more or less known to every body who has 
studied a little German, being in common use as a reading-book for beginners 
in that language; and do not now, we think, appear for the first time in an 
English dress. One of them, at least, is a very pretty little story, and the 
style of all is more easy and lively than is apt to be the case in German light 
literature, though a tendency to make the characters preach and philosophize 
does appear at times, and marks the nationality of the book. 


Six Montus 1n Ascension.*—This charming narrative belongs to a 
class of books which is, as yet, much too small. The reason is not far to 
seek. All scientific work has two utterly distinct sides ; one purely intel- 
lectual, the other intensely personal. The results of the first are recorded 
in the Transactions of learned societies, thence are copied into text- 
books, and finally become a part of our general knowledge. Of the 
second but little is generally known. There are few men of science who, 
like Darwin, can write ‘‘The Voyage of a Naturalist,’ in the intervals 
between severe and anxious scientific labor. When we do have such a 
chronicle from the investigator’s own hands, like Darwin’s celebrated Voy- 
age, or like Draper’s Memoirs, it is a testimony to the versatility of the 
writer; but it is at once recognized as unusual. We have commonly 
gained cur acquaintance with the personal life of men of science through 
the records kept by the hands of those who, while “‘ living in the radiance 
of genius,’’ took loving note of its flow. 

Carolina Herschel’s notes and journal, kept while she and her brother 
were ‘‘ minding the heavens,’’ is the most pathetic and patient record of 
this class, but it stands almost alone ; and perhaps it is but natural that it 
should do so. When men of science themselves begin to write of the 
romance of their work, there is ground to fear that the work itself is less 
engrossing than it should be. 

No one of the problems of astronomy has called for more devotion 
than the greatest of them all—the problem of finding the earth’s distance 
from the sun. The book before us is a record of the personal side of the 
latest expedition for this purpose, and of the one which promises to be 
most successful. By most successful we mean that one in which the sun’s 
distance will be known with the least uncertainty—an uncertainty in this 
case of not more than 1,000,000 miles, or ;}sth part. The sun’s parallax, 
so calted, or the angle to be measured, is only 8’’. 85, or it is the angle 
under which a circle 2.7 inches in diameter would be seen a mile off. 
An error of 1,000,000 miles in this is the thickness of a ten-cent coin, seen 
edgewise, at the distance of a mile. 


1“ Tales from the German of Paul Heyse.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1879. 
* “Six Months in Ascension: An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition."’ 


By Mrs. Gill. With a Map. London: Murray, 1878. pp. 285. 
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To determine this angle, the most delicate measuring instruments and 
the greatest skill and care of the observers are required ; and the method 
adopted in this expedition involved unceasing toil from the astronomer for 
nearly six months. He must miss no favorable opportunity, for the value 
of each night's observation depends on his getting a series of measure- 
ments of the position of the planet J/Zars, both east and west of the merid- 
ian, on this same night. No clear sky must be lost. Mrs. Gill at Ascen- 
sion Island was her husband’s assistant and helper, and kept watch while 
he slept, to call him for the first break in the clouds. She says, ‘‘ These 
watchful nights made weary days, and it was hard work to keep energy 
and hope alive. My husband had the first watch each night ; then I took 
his place in the morning, to call him on the least appearance of blue sky ; 
and in this way I do not think that a single opportunity of observation 
was lost. It was really no hardship to be abroad during those lovely 
nights. The stillness of the earth charmed the soul into a priceless peace, 
while ‘from the door of a tent the only splendor came from the mysterious 
inaccessible stars.’ ”’ 

Thanks to her untiring aid and to the skill and sagacity of her hus- 
band, the scientific results of the expedition are invaluable. Of these it is 
not our purpose to speak, as in her own first chapter and in the lucid in- 
troduction by Mr. Gill the methods of observation and the results reached 
are fully treated. The rest of the book is a narrative of their personal 
experience on the desert volcanic island of Ascension, and well deserves 
our attention. All through it, of course, runs the thread of the purpose 
for which they came. The book is written from a full mind, but from an 
intense one ; and you never lose sight of the main object for which a resi- 
dence in Scotland was exchanged for real veritable hardship on a reef of 
volcanic rocks and clinker in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean. To save 
turning to an atlas, we may say that Ascension island (discovered on 
Ascension Day, 1501) is about midway between Africa and South Amer- 
ica, and 8° south of the equator. There is no land nearer than St. Hel- 
ena, 800 miles away. In the seventeenth century and later it was the 
** Sailors’ Post-Office,’’ serving only as a deposit of letters for home. 

In 1815 it became the property of Great Britain, and served as a 
vidette to watch the exiled emperor at St. Helena. It is now only useful 
as a coal depot, and it is strictly a naval station. The male population 
consists of about 200 marines, sailors, and boys, and some 70 or 80 Kroo- 
men from the West Coast who act as boatmen, servants, and surfmen. 

The government is strictly that of a man-of-war, and indeed in the 
Naval Gazette the population of Ascension will be found under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Crew of the Flora Tender.’’ Ascension became the ‘* Flora Ten- 
der’’ when H.M.S. Flora (now at the Cape of Good Hope) was anchored 
there, and it remains so from habit. Service on this island is not half-pay, 
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but counts to the naval officer as actual service afloat. Every thing is 
regulated in man-of-war fashion, and the gallon of water daily per man is 
served out in rations. The astronomer and his wife were no exceptions 
to the rule. The gallon of water apiece had to serve for every purpose of 
cooking and drinking ; and Mrs. Gill had to learn what provisions could 
be cooked in salt water, or else trench on the precious supply. Only six 
women were on the island, and the servants were blue-jackets or Kroo- 
men. Domestic life was hard to maintain under these conditions, and 
Mrs. Gill is sure of the sympathy at least of her feminine readers in her 
struggles to make the best of it all. ‘‘ Water carefully treasured and 
measured, potatoes 4¢@. a pound, occasional cabbages from St. Helena, 
knocked down at auction at 1s. 6¢. apiece, milk priceless, and turtle soup 
for nothing !”’ 

The island has hardly a green and growing thing upon it; a single 
palm-tree alone varied the monotony of the clinker road between Jars 
Bay (the observing station) and Garrison (headquarters). Even this road 
was so painfully rough and dangerous as to make the shipment of the in- 
struments by sea through the tremendous surf—the “‘ rollers’’—more easy 
and safe than their transit by land. The Green Mountain of the island 
bears a few stunted aloes and prickly pears at its very top—that is all ; 
and below it nothing is to be seen but the cups of extinct craters and 
clinker— always the clinker plains. 

Water is collected in many reservoiis, each holding a little, and is con- 
veyed in pipes to Garrison, there to be jealously guarded and ‘‘ served out’’ 
as aluxury. The only staple is turtle, whole tanks of which are kept for 
provisions, and issued to the crew freely. Beside the discomfort, the heat, 
and the hideous face of nature, there is little un-English or picturesque, 
save the Kroomen. The chapter on these negroes, and their religion and 
customs, will be valuable to the ethnologist, while it shows the same quick 
perception and ready tact of description which characterize the rest of 
the book. 

Enough must have been said to show some of the material obstacles in 
the way of success ; but we have not space to complete the whole picture, 
and give the struggles against cloudy weather, heat, and fever. All this is set 
down in the book with a charming lightness of touch which shows how supe- 
rior the mind delicately reared and full of a worthy purpose was to what- 
ever misfortunes could befall. These are made light of, but they did exist, 
and were conquered by the high resolution of both the astronomers. That 
they were conquered will be forever recorded by the scientific results of 
the expedition, which will make the barren isle of the Flora Tender as 
well known a spot as the observatories of Galileo or Herschel. 
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THe Pusiic Lire or Lorp BEaconsFIELD.'—Mr. Hitchman has 
chosen a popular subject, for, whatever may be the complexion of our 
political views, the career of a man who unexpectedly attains the position 
of the highest subject in the realm must present extraordinary features of 
interest. In many respects the author has been successful in his work, 
but he would have done better still if he had not been so wholesale a 
panegyrist, and deified his yet living hero. Lord Beaconsfield is a man of 
conspicuous original talent, but whether we regard him from the point of 
view of letters or of statesmanship there are greater Englishmen amongst 
his contemporaries. He does not precisely ‘‘ bestride the world like a 
Colossus,’’ compelling all other men to ‘‘ peep about to find dishonorable 
graves ;’’ except in the opinion of such individuals as the sporting baronet, 
Sir J. D. Astley, M.P., who speaks of the greatest statesman of the time 
as ‘‘ that fellow Gladstone.’’ It is from the adulatory point of view that 
Mr. Hitchman has committed a mistake, and Lord Beaconsfield—with his 
cynicism and knowledge of the world—will be among the first to dis- 
cover it. The author is manifestly unjust when he says that Mr. Glad- 
stone has emulated Mr. Bradlaugh ‘‘in resentment of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
genius, and in begrudging his elevation.’’ Mr. Gladstone may pas- 
sionately oppose his rival’s policy, but it is not in his nature to indulge 
so low a sentiment as jealousy of his good fortune; and endowed 
as he is himself, he has certainly no cause for jealousy of that rival's 
genius. .It will not help Mr. Hitchman’s cause at all to say of Mr. 
Gladstone that his end is now ‘‘ approaching in the midst of neglect, ob- 
scurity, and almost contempt.’’ There are many more persons at this 
moment in the United Kingdom who cherish a deep admiration for and 
profound belief in Mr. Gladstone personally, than there are persons holding 
a similar attitude towards Lord Beaconsfield. Notwithstanding all the 
honors which have been recently heaped upon his lordship, the author 
himself, strangely enough, admits that his worst foes have been those of his 
own household. He also says that ‘‘for forty years he was the best 
abused public man in England. Every scribbler who could obtain pub- 
licity for his lucubrations lifted up his heel against him.’’ The times 
have now changed ; Mr. Gladstone occupies that position, and Mr. Hitch- 
man is not ashamed to join the ranks of those who are meting out to 
Mr. Gladstone the measure which he says was once meted out to Lord 
Beaconsfield. But a statesman is as sure to encounter abuse as he is to 


1“ The Public Life of the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., etc., etc.”’ 
By Francis Hitchman, Chapman & Hall. 
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receive the homage of his friends, and we are net sure whether the abuse 
of an enemy is not better than the fulsome panegyrics of an adherent. 
At any rate, in thus writing Mr. Hitchman might have remembered that in 
his own day Lord Beaconsfield has indulged in his full share of abuse of 
political opponents. It is not well to challenge these comparisons. And 
now, having said this, by way of vindicating our total dissent from the 
author’s opinions, we cheerfully admit that from his point of view he has 
constructed a very entertaining narrative. Whether we agree or disagree 
with Mr. Hitchman, he has at any rate taken great pains to give us a 
clear and succinct account of a very remarkable man. Those who read 
this memoir—and they will doubtless be many—must for themselves sift 
the chaff from the wheat. 


Mr. Geary on Asiatic TurKEY.'—Though we have recently heard 
a good deal of Asiatic Turkey, comparatively little of a definite and 
precise nature concerning this immense tract of territory is known by 
English readers. Mr. Geary’s volumes will supply this want admirably. 
He is an eminently fair writer, and though his sympathies lean somewhat 
toward the Turks, he writes only of that which he has seen and heard. 
He has not picked up opinions at second-hand merely from official sources, 
but has had the advantage of conversing with pashas and great officers 
of state, bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers, peasants and private sol- 
diers, together with the consular agents and representatives of European 
Powers. The author's pages clearly demonstrate that he has endeavored 
to arrive at a clear and unprejudiced view of the tendency of matters in 
Asiatic Turkey. After a few introductory chapters we come to an im- 
portant part of the work dealing with trade and politics in the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Geary points out that while order has been established in the 
Gulf, and commerce flourishes—the influence of England being paramount 
through its whole extent—Persia is gradually succumbing to the influence 
of another Power. This, of course, is Russia, and the author maintains 
that ‘‘ behind the Turkish Question a Persian Question looms in the 
near future.’’ English relations with Persia are certainly at the present 
time in a most unsatisfactory condition, and it would be a serious thing 
commercially—as well as in other aspects—if the country were to pass 
wholly under the domination of Russia. In his second volume, Mr. 
Geary gives an interesting account of the interview between the Sultan’s 
Envoy and the Ameer, and although recent events have thrown this inci- 
dent into the background, the narrative will be found both entertaining 
and important. Mr. Geary predicts a most prosperous future for the 


1‘ Through Asiatic Turkey. Narrative of a Journey from Bombay to the Bospho- 
rus.’ By Grattan Geary, Editor of Zhe Times of India. With a Map and IIlustra- 
tions. In two vols. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
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magnificent province of which Bagdad is the centre, if once a good system 
of government can be obtained. He also enlarges upon the advantages 
which would follow upon the construction of a railway from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf. Mr. Geary regards the preservation of the 
fabric of the Ottoman Empire as essential, if any permanent good is to be 
accomplished in the way of reform. 


Mr. BaGenor’s Lirerary Srupies.'—Mr. Bagehot was one of those 
few very remarkable men who, for some reason or other, never meet with 
their full share of appreciation. Men not half so richly endowed make 
more stir in the world, and their names are on every lip. As Mr. Hut- 
ton says, in the admirable memoir of his friend prefixed to these essays, 
every body knew and acknowledged Mr. Bagehot’s financial skill and depth 
of judgment—which were really the smallest part of him; but few were 
thoroughly acquainted with ‘‘ the high-spirited, buoyant, subtle, specula- 
tive nature, in which the imaginative qualities were even more remarkable 
than the judgment, and were indeed at the root of all that was strongest 
in the judgment.’’ Few also knew “‘ of the gay and dashing humor which 
was the life of every conversation in which he joined, and of the visionary 
nature to which the commonest things often seemed the most marvellous, 
and the marvellous things the most intrinsically probable.’’ The truth of 
these observations is amply attested by Mr. Bagehot's essays on Hartley 
Coleridge, Shelley, Macaulay, Shakespeare, and other papers which might 
readily be cited. It is a great service to literature to have the tone, 
spirit, and culture of such a man set in a clear light. This is now 
achieved by the publication of his literary remains, accompanied by a 
judicious biography from the pen of Mr. Hutton. There is one essay 
here eminently worth studying—that upon ‘‘ Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning ; or pure, ornate, and grotesque art in English poetry.’’ This 
paper alone is sufficient to show the depth of Mr. Bagehot’s critical in- 
sight and his marvellous sympathy with all poetic forms. 


Memoir OF MatrtHew Davenport Hiu.*—The motto for this vol- 
ume, chosen from Wordsworth, is very apt; Mr. Hill was eminently ‘‘a 
man of hope and forward-looking mind.’’ ‘There were few social move- 
ments of his time in which he did not take an active and very noble part ; 
and those who devised, labored, and thought with him will welcome this 
memoir of a man who was in every way worthy of remembrance. His 
daughters appear to have executed their task with both skill and delicacy. 


'** Literary Studies."" By the late Walter Bagehot, M.A. With a Prefatory 
Memoir. Edited by R. H. Hutton. In two vols. Longmans, Green & Co, 

2 ** A Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. With Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence."’ By his daughters, Rosamond and Florence Daven- 
port Hill. Macmillan & Co. 
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As the Recorder’s relative, Mr. J. Addington Symonds, wrote after his 
death, ‘‘ A career of such uninterrupted beneficence, of activity for others, 
. of tender love, of noble and generous aims, is a life-long memory to cher- 
ish.’’ The well-known Miss Frances Power Cobbe also wrote : ‘* What a 
life it is which has gone out from among us! I shall always thank God 
that I knew him—knew that so noble and massive an intellect could be 
united with a heart overflowing with such world-wide sympathies.’’ Mr. 
Hill never reached that high judicial position to which he might reasona- 
bly have aspired, and for which he was better fitted than many who have 
risen to the judicial bench. He had his reward in another sphere, how- 
ever. As his ‘biographers observe, ‘‘for Mr. Hill, as year by year he 
engaged in successive enterprises of high social importance, and realized 
the power with which he had become invested to aid in bringing them to 
the desired issue, the balance of life was redressed ; and it may be hoped 
he felt that he had been permitted to reach the goal of his early aspira- 
tions, in their noblest form.’’ ‘This is the record of a life devoted to the 
public good, and is intensely interesting. The name of Matthew Davenport 
Hill is worthy of being associated with those of Brougham, Romilly, Birk- 
beck, Baines, and others, who have worked gloriously and arduously in 
various grooves for the progress and advancement of the human race. 


MACHIAVELLI AND HIs Times.'—No other period in European history 
possesses equal interest with that of the Renaissance, which represented 
the high-water mark of art and culture. With this period Machiavelli was 
intimately associated, and was indeed one of its moving forces. Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding the mass of literature which already exists upon 
the Renaissance in general, and Machiavelli in especial, no apology was 
needed on Professor Villari’s part for putting forward this work. He is one 
of the few men thoroughly acquainted with the great movement in Italy-— 
that movement which followed upon the decay of the Middle Ages, and 
was the prelude to the growth of modern institutions. Machiavelli has 
for centuries been a bone of contention with the critics ; some have seen 
in him but a diabolical spirit working against the progress of the human 
race ; others have perceived in him one of the profoundest of philoso- 
phers, one of the shrewdest of observers, and one of the ablest of writers. 
Without adopting the exaggerated estimates of either class, Professor 
Villari now relates the story of his life, showing its bearing upon the 
times, without being either the apologist or the accuser of the Florentine 
Secretary. His portrait is drawn with a dispassionate pen, and—as 
should be the case in all works aspiring to the dignity of history—vices 
are not palliated, nor are virtues concealed. 





1 “* Niccoldé Machiavelli and his Times.’’ By Professor Pasquale Villari, author of 
* Life of Savonarola,’’ etc. Translated by Linda Villari. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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Dr. SmiLes’s New Work.'—Dr. Smiles has again got a capital sub- 
ject for the exercise of his biographical powers. Few men have exceeded 
in sturdy independence and simplicity of character Robert Dick, the baker, 
of Thurso, geologist and botanist. To him a duke meant just a man and 
nothing more ; and there were many men of obscure origin, but with the 
love of nature and humanity in their souls, whom he placed before dukes. 
Dick was born at Tullibody in the year 1811, his father being an offi- 
cer of excise. Early in life, owing to the miserable nature of his home 
relations—his stepmother being exceedingly harsh and unjust towards 
him—he quitted the paternal roof, and became a baker's apprentice. His 
career was in the outset a very hard one. After finding employment in 
various towns, he at length set up in business for himself at Thurso, and 
here he remained till the close of his life. He alternated his occupation of 
a baker with deep researches into botany, conchology, entomology, and 
geology. It is stated that he would frequently walk fifty miles in order to 
obtain a new fern or grass, but he did not allow these extraordinary exer- 
tions to interfere with his next day’s labor. He made so many discover- 
ies, and overturned so many theories of scientific men, that in time he 
began to be talked about. His fame, however, was not universal in the 
country until Sir Roderick Murchison drew attention to the valuable na- 
ture of his researches, at the meeting of the British Association held at 
Leeds in 1858. From that time until his death in 1866, Dick’s name 
was constantly in the mouths of many eminent scientific men as an 
investigator of unexampled patience and work. This record of his life is 
wonderfully interesting, and the value of the work is enhanced by a series 
of beautifully executed illustrations. 


THE TELEGRAPH IN AMERICA.? 


WHILE it is to be regretted that a more rigorous process of selection 
did not accompany the evolution of this voluminous contribution to the 
literature of the telegraph, there is yet enough matter scattered through 
Mr. Reid’s eight hundred pages to justify their exploration. 

The first ten and last nine chapters are devoted to the ‘‘ Morse Memo- 
tial,’ an extended biographical sketch of the late Professor Morse, with 
the story of his efforts and results in the field of applied electrical science. 
Somewhat awkwardly sandwiched between these lie the thirty-nine chap- 
ters concerning the many American telegraph enterprises which have ex- 


'“ Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist.’’ By Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D., author of ** Lives of the Engineers,”’ etc. John Murray. 

2 “*The Telegraph in America, and In Memoriam Samuel F. B. Morse and William 
Orton.’’ By James D. Reid. New York: Derby Bros. 1879. 
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isted from the time of the early semaphoric systems in use before the 
Morse inventions down to the present day of the telephone, and quadruplex 
and printing telegraphs. 

Mr. Reid gives us also short sketches of Edison and other electricians 
and inventors, and a memorial of the late William Orton, whose genius 
for organization so largely contributed to bringing the present combined 
and powerful telegraph system of this country out of the former chaos of 
disconnected and warring elements. 

The book contains much useful information ; but in the story of the 
early telegraphers and their hot contests for supremacy before the peace 
born of their present union, it is unduly loaded down with familiar, 
almost garrulous, tradition, which may find scope and perhaps some 
excuse in coming from a veteran in the telegraph service, but which, 
nevertheless, is of too local a flavor for that broad treatment due to the 
impressive story of the American telegraphs, their feeble beginnings and 
their grand results. 

In the Morse Memorial we are shown a glimpse of the early life and 
antecedents of the future inventor. When a lad of sixteen, at Yale Col- 
lege, witnessing a demonstration that the electric current can be broken 
and made visible at any desired point of a circuit, the germ of the future 
invention was planted in his mind; and years afterward, in 1832, on the 
return voyage, after three years of artist-life in Europe, when a discussion 
arose concerning the experiments of Ampére with the newly-discovered 
electro-magnet, Morse recalled the Yale College experiments, and began to 
speculate as to whether with electro-inagnetic action and suitable conduc- 
tors intelligible signs might not be made visible or recorded at a distance. 

This was the foreshadowing of that invention whereon the telegraphs 
of the American Continent were to be founded, and of the system which, 
even at the present day, remains in use substantially unchanged. Even 
before landing from this voyage Morse had outlined the machinery of his 
‘ invention, and substantially devised the telegraphic alphabet cf spaced dots 
and dashes which is still in use. 

The first public trial of the Morse instruments, which, although crude 
in form, embodied substantially the principle of those used to-day, was 
made in New York in 1838 ; but it was not until after several more years of 
poverty and struggle that the inventor was able to build the famous experi- 
mental line under the grant of thirty thousand dollars from Congress. 

This line was constructed between Baltimore and Washington in 
1843, and worked only after many disheartening mistakes and failures. 
After its success was demonstrated, the Government having meanwhile 
refused to give the offered price of one thousand dollars for the patent 
rights, private companies were rapidly formed to intreduce the new inven- 
tions, and reward in money and fame began to accrue to the inventor. 
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Various foreign governments granted him decorations, and joined in a 

- money payment in recognition of Morse’s services, and later his statue 
was erected at New York by the subscription of the telegraph operators 
throughout the country. 

In the obscure pathway of the early electrical discoverers no decided 
step in advance was taken alone. The light borne by one investigator 
guided the patient inquiry of another, and such success as was reached 
was the attainment of joint effort rather than of individual exploration. 
No field of human inquiry shows more clearly than that occupied bv 
the science of electricity how really interdependent and closely linked are 
the apparently diverse labors and results of those employed therein. 
Morse in America, Steinheil in Germany, and Wheatstone in England, 
at about the same period, but from different lines of approach, reach the 
goal of success in adapting or inventing a working system of electro-mag- 
netic telegraphs, and in each case their labors follow in natural sequence 
those, among others, of Oersted, Ampére, Schilling, Gans Weber, and 
Henry. 

Thus no single individual can claim to have invented the electric tele- 
graph. Morse, nevertheless, is entitled to great credit for his transmitting 
key and register or sounder ; and if, as is claimed for him, although not 
without dispute, the relay, or instrument for automatically adding a fresh 
circuit to one of enfeebled current on long lines, is also his invention, 
Morse will ever stand high and secure in his place as an inventor. 

Mr. Reid relates some of the early,experiments, notably those of 
Henry, with the electro-magnet, which we have not space here to follow, 
and points out how many times a practical system of electro-magnetic tele- 
graphing might have been discovered, but for the lack of knowledge of 
some minor point not then investigated. 

The many questions naturally arising as to the priority and relative 
importance of discoveries so nearly together in point of time, and so 
closely dependent one upon another and upon antecedent inventions, are 
too wide and various for us to follow or attempt to settle in our limited 
space. On this debatable ground Mr. Reid, while asking for Mr. Morse 
all that he is entitled to, states his claims with care and moderation. 

We had intended to trace the rise and progress of some of the larger 
telegraph companies, but for want of room must refer the interested reader 
to the work under review. Briefly, the story of one company is substan- 
tially that of almost all the rest. After a short and unprofitable struggle 
with powerful competitors, in nearly all cases the lesser company is 
absorbed by its more powerful rival ; that process having gone on until 
the result reached is the present centralized and powerful system. ; 

Among the illustrations of Mr. Reid’s book, which are on steel or > 
wood, and of a wide range in point of merit or want of it, is found an ) 
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engraving by Halpin, at page 518, showing good work, and an admirable 
likeness of the late Mr. Orton. The likenesses of Phelps and Gray, the 
inventors, are also good, but the portrait of Edison is execrable, as are all 
the other wood-cuts. 
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